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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  P.  M.  MacSWEENEY,  M.A. 

{Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Free  Library,  Dundalk,  on  Tuesday,  February 
i\th,  1913,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Dolan,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ; 
the  audience  was  unusually  large  and  representative.) 

^ome  ^tja^ee  of  ''©elttc''  ffiitltttre. 

HAVE  undertaken  to  lecture  to  you  on  certain  phases  of  what  I  have 
called  "  Celtic  "  Culture.  In  doing  so  I  wish  to  make  two  things  clear. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  restricting  my  observations  more  particularly 
to  the  Irish  area  of  "  Celtic  "  culture.  In  the  second  place  I  am 
using  the  word  "  Celtic  "  as  an  expression  for  locality  rather  than 
for  race.  A  form  of  ornament  or  a  form  of  literature  may  be  common 
to  many  peoples  at  the  one  time  and  in  different  places,  or  it  may 
pass  through  the  modif5dng  influences  of  different  races  in  the  one 
locality.  Both  in  the  historic  and  in  the  proto-historic  period  in  Ireland  a 
succession  of  races  or  a  commingling  of  race-elements  is  found.  For  this  fact 
the  evidence  is  clear.  In  the  matter  of  language  we  have  evidence  in  the  historic 
period  of  the  existence  of  four  languages  in  Ireland  :  Irish,  Norse,  Norman-French, 
and  English.  Until  recently,  in  language,  the  Celtic  element  predominated,  but  it 
is  now  receding  before  its  powerful  Teutonic  adversary — English ;  and  with 
the  advance  of  English  the  long  chapter  of  "  Celtic"  Culture  threatens  to  come 
to  an  end. 

My  object  to-night  is  to  bring  before  you  certain  phases  of  that  great  Culture 
which,  though  a  specialised  form  of  European  Culture,  made  its  influence  felt  on 
all  who  came  within  its  range.    And  by  Culture  I  here  mean  the  desire  to  bring  the 
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facts  of  life  iiilo  harmony  willi  the  laws  of  Beauty.  Thanks  to  the  enormous 
advauo.'  made  of  late  years  in  the  history  of  the  ori^ms  of  Human  Culture  we  can 
make  a  fair  approximation  1o  the  date  at  which  the  first  evidences  of  it  occur.  Until 
recently  we  were  accustomed,  under  the  inHuence  of  a  mechanical  theory  of 
evolution,  to  assume  that  the  dee])er  we  sent  the  shaft  of  investigation  into  ancient 
civilizations  tlie  surer  we  were  to  find  a  decreasing  degree  of  Culture.  But  the 
sweeping  generalisations  of  popular  manuals  or  the  easy  dogmatism  of  magazine 
articles  are  crumbling  away  before  the  results  of  patient  investigation.  And  let 
me  remind  you  that  I  am  speaking  of  Culture  as  distinct  from  the  progress  of  physical 
science.  The  transition  from  the  spluttering  rush-light,  which  was  the  sole 
illuminant  of  the  eld  Irish  scriptorium,  to  the  splendid  electric  installations  of  to- 
day marks  an  advance  in  material  progress  ;  but  the  transition  from  the  spiritual 
delicacy  of  Celtic  illumination  in  the  Book  of  Kells  to  the  bourgeois  ornamentation 
of  a  later  day  marks  decline.  The  history  of  Human  Culture  seems  to  be  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  wave-like  rise  and  fall  whose  chief  periods  are  marked,  for 
example,  by  the  best  epochs  of  Palaeolithic  Art,  of  ^gean  Naturalism,  of 
Greek  Aestheticism,  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  Modern  Realism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  can  separate  "  Celtic  "  Art  in  Ireland  from 
European  Art.  They  are  intimately  connected.  Primitive  man  in  the  Celtic  area  had 
the  same  problem  to  face  as  primitive  man  in,  let  us  say,  Crete.  In  the  case  of  both 
the  instinct  for  beauty  made  itself  felt,  and  they  gave  expression  to  it,  at  first,  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  though  the  after-developments  took  different  lines.  In 
Ireland,  previous  to  the  Christian  period,  the  evidences  of  Culture  are  to  be  found 
in  objects  which  the  artistic  feeling  of  primitive  man  led  him  to  ornament,  some- 
times by  way  of  religious  symbolism,  sometimes  by  way  of  pure  ornament.  With 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  a  new  class  of  evidence  comes  to  hand  in  the  great 
saga  literature  which  the  adoption  of  Roman  script  made  it  possible  to  put  on 
permanent  record. 

In  this  paper,  in  dealing  with  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  we  may  accept 
their  sequence  without  troubling  about  the  present  tentative  chronology.  That 
chronolog3^  assigns  circa  1500  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Bronze,  circa 
500  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Iron,  or  rather  as  the  dates  of  the  intro- 
duction of  ornament  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  respectively.  It  may  naturally 
be  asked,  at  this  stage,  can  we  speak  of  the  ornament  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Age 
as  Celtic  ornament  ?  My  own  use  cf  the  word  "  Celtic  "  in  this  paper  as  denoting 
a  lccalit,v  rather  than  a  race  avoids  doing  so  ;  but  if  we  were  to  accept  Professor 
Ridgeway's  account  of  early  races  in  Britain  and  Ireland  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  say  that  much  of  the  aboriginal  art  in  Ireland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  people 
speaking  a  Gaelic  language.  Abstracting,  for  the  moment,  from  his  peculiar  use 
of  the  terms  "  Goidelic  "  and  "  Celtic  "  we  may  say  that  the  "  Celtic  "  Art  of  the 
Christian  period  finds  in  part  its  explanation  in  the  artistic  history  of  the  Pagan 
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peiiod,  and  setting  aside  the  troubled  questions  of  race  and  chronology  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  sequence  is  clear. 

The  passing  away  of  the  great  Ice  Age  in  mid-Europe  led  to  its  being  inhabited 
by  man.  The  earHest  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  Palaeolithic  or  men  cf  the  old 
Stone  Age,  becaure  their  remains  consist  of  roughly  hewn  stone  or  flint  instruments. 
These  were  succeeded  by  Neolithic  man  or  man  of  the  new  Stone  Age,  whose  remains 
are  also  of  stone,  but  the  evidence  of  whose  industry  is  exemplified  in  a  more  polished 
and  perfected  form  of  stone  implements.  To  Neolithic  man  succeeded  man  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  whose  discovery  of  that  metal — an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin— markb  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  race.  Whilst  man  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  succeeded 
by  man  of  the  Iron  Age — an  age  which  merges  into  our  own.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Age  "  here,  I  might  take  the  precaution  of  saying  that,  whilst  in,  a  particular 
region  it  may  have  a  special  chronological  value,  when  applied  in  general  it  must 
be  taken  to  have  only  a  culture  value — that  is  to  say,  that  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  have  long  ago  passed  out  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  native  Australian  tribes, 
for  example,  may  still  be  in  the  Stone  Age. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  may  neglect  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages  in  Ireland.  The  question 
as  to  race  and  language  in  these  ages  does  not,  as  we  have  said,  disturb  the  sequence 
of  development  in  Culture  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  current  views  on  the  subject. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a  small,  dark- 
haired  race  and  that  this  race  was  conquered  by  a  tall,  fair-haired  race  whom  classical 
writers  refer  to  as  "  Celts."  Over  and  above  this  a  serious  difference  has  arisen. 
Up  to  this  we  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  group  of  languages  as 
consisting  of  two  well-distinguished  types,  the  one  Gaelic  or  Goidelic  {i.e.,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Manx),  the  other  Brythonic  {i.e.,  Old  Gaulish,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Breton).  In  certain  cases  in  Goidelic  where  we  have  the  letter  "  c,"  in  Brythonic 
we  have  the  letter  "  p  "  :  for  example,  in  the  Irish  word  "  mac,"  a  son,  and  in  the 
Welsh  word  "  map."  The  distinction  has  led  people  to  speak  of  the  Goidels  as 
"K"  ("c")  Celts  and  the  Brythons  as  "P"  Celts.  But  the  difficulty  arises  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  race  as  distinct  from  language.  If  the  people  speaking 
the  "  K  "  languages  were  Celts,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  we  should  have  to 
consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  tall,  fair-haired  race  mentioned  above,  and  hence 
ethnically  akin  to  the  people  speaking  the  "V"  languages,  unless,  indeed,  we  denied 
that  these  were  racially  Celts.  We  should,  further,  be  inclined  to  consider  that, 
being  Celts,  they  were  in  the  Iron  Age  stage  of  Culture  when  they  arrived  in  Ireland  ; 
but  now^  Professor  Ridgeway,  the  distinguished  professor  of  archaeology  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  put  forward  the  theory  that  the  "K"  or  Goidelic  language  was  the 
language  of  the  small  dark-haired  race,  and  not  a  division  of  the  language  of  the 
fair-haired  race,  the  Celts — that  is  to  say,  that,  ethnically  speaking,  the  Goidelic 
language  was  not  a  Celtic  language.    For  if  we  equate  the  Goidels  to  the  small  dark- 
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haiixd  r;uc  who  coiistiluted  the  aboriKiual  iiiliabilaiils  of  Ireland,  then  they  are 
etlmiralls'  (hlferent  froiu  the  Celts  who,  it  is  ])resiiined,  represent  the  invaders  in  the 
filtii  (M  loui  t'.i  (HMiliirv  i!.c.  Somewhat  akiu  to  this  tlieory  is  that  of  vSir  John  Rhys, 
wlu)  maintains  that,  in  (iaul,  a  i)eoi)le  speaking  a  "K"  langnage  was  eoncjiiered 
by  a  iH'ople  si)eakin,L^  a  "  P  "  lani^uaK^e.  This  Dr.  Pedersen,  on  linguistic  grounds, 
thinks  (|iiite  improxed.  Hut  Rhys,  unlike  Ridgeway,  makes  three  divisions  :  first, 
the  Neolithic  black-haired  race  ;  secondly,  (ioidels  or  Celts  si)eaking  a  "  K  " 
language,  who  were  in  the  Bronze  Age  stage  of  Culture  when  they  arrived  ;  and 
thirdly,  lirythons  or  "  P  "  Celts  speaking  a  "  P  "  language.  As  to  the  Picts,  colonies 
of  whom  seem  t(.  have  established  themselves  in  Ireland  and  whom  the  Irish  called 
"  Cruithne,"  1  shall  merely  say 'that  there  are  two  rival  theories  in  the  field — one 
holding  their  language  to  be  Brythonic— the  other  holding  it  to  be  Goidelic.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain :  Ireland  in  the  second  or  first  centuries  B.C.  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  fair-haired  and  dark-haired  race,  whose  Culture  stretches  back  to  the 
Neolithic  period.  In  this  NeoHthic  Age  man  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
culture,  of  a  desire  to  beautify.  He  polished  and  shaped  his  weapons.  He  raised 
large  structures  which  were  to  be  the  resting-places  of  his  dead  or  the  residences 
of  their  spirits  when  the  body  had  been  destroyed  or  could  not  be  found.  He 
believed  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  warrior's  spirit,  or,  as  we  would  say,  of  his 
soul.  This  explains  the  inclusion  in  the  grave -monument  of  weapons,  food-vessels, 
&c.,  which  w^ere  looked  upon  as  still  useful  to  the  dead,  as  still  his  personal  property. 
It  also  explains  the  fact  that  monuments  were  raised  though  there  was  no  interment 
of  the  body.  The  monument  was  the  home  of  the  warrior's  spirit  ;  and  this  led 
to  the  elaborate  tombs  which,  even  in  our  day,  leave  their  mark  upon  modern  modes 
of  burial.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  speak  of  blind-mounds  {i.e.,  moimds  where 
no  body  lies  buried)  as  memorials  ;  they  are  really  the  resting-places  of  the  spirit 
or  ghost  ;  and,  hence,  the  tradition  of  the  fairy-mounds  and  of  the  good  people 
represents  a  real  belief  of  the  people  who  raised  these  mounds. 

You  are  famihar  with  the  megalithic  structures  cf  this  age  in  the  shape  of 
cromlechs,  long  barrows,  and  chambered  cairns.  But  though  traces  cf  artistic 
feeling  may  be  found  in  these  remains  cf  Neolithic  man  he  did  not  share  in  the 
wonderful  artistic  culture  of  his  predecessors — the  reindeer  hunters  of  Europe, 
who  have  left  those  marvellous  mural  drawings  and  paintings  in  the  caves  of 
Dordogne,  of  I^orthet  (Hautes  Pyrenees)  and  of  Altamira  (Spain) — drawings  and 
paintings  which  anticipate  the  best  period  of  ^gean  naturalism  {circa  2500  B.C.) 
and  the  glorious  art  of  Greece.  He  had,  however,  discovered  the  secret  of  raising 
great  blocks  of  stone  and,  thus,  prepared  the  way  for  the  growth  of  stone  architecture 
in  Europe.  I  may  instance  the  stone  alleys  of  Camac  in  Brittany,  the  stone  circles 
of  Stonehenge  in  England,  and  the  megaUthic  structures  of  Dowth,  Knowth,  and 
New  Grange  on  the  Boyne  in  Meath.  The  mention  of  New  Grange  brings  me  to  that 
division  cf  the  subject  which  marks  the  begirmings  of  those  characteristics  which 
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we  generally  associate  with  "  Celtic  "  Art.  A  period  of  overlap  would  naturally 
occur  between  the  late  Stone  Age  and  the  Bronze  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Coffey  has  pointed 
out  in  his  excellent  and  carefully  worked-out  paper  on  New  Grange,  the  monu- 
ments at  New  Grange,  at  I^oughcrew  in  Meath,  at  Knockmany  near  the  town  of 
Clogher,  at  Seskilgreen,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo,  though  apparently 
neolithic  structures,  are  characterised  by  a  decoration  which  is  generally  believed 
to  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Let  me  say  here  that  the  Art  of  the  Bronze  Age  is 
of  a  two-fold  kind  :  the  one  is  symbolical,  the  other  decorative.  The  chief 
symbols  employed  were  the  swastika,  the  triskele,  the  cup  and  ring,  the  boat,  the 


Patrickstown  Hill  Stone. 

axe,  the  wheel,  the  horse,  the  swan,  and 'the  horns.  As  a  specimen  of  symboHsm 
or  perhaps  of  ornament  originating  in  symbol,  we  may  point  to  the  rude  marking 
on  a  stone  at  Patrickstown  Hill  in  the  Loughcrew  district,  Co.  Meath.  It  seems 
a  characteristic  symbol  of  sun-worship,  and  finds  its  parallel  in  the  sun-symbols 
of  Egypt.  The  chief  decorative  motives  were  :  the  chevron,  the  concentric  circle,  the 
spiral,  the  winding  band.  Amongst  the  characteristic  ornament  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Ireland  the  chevron  and  the  spiral  stand  out  pre-eminently.    Whilst  at  Loughcrew 

■  -  -\/\/w\7 

Boat  Symbol  Chevron 


Sinn  pie  5ptra.l 


we  have  cup-and-ring  marks  and  concentric  circles,  at  New  Grange  they  are  absent, 
and  the  spiral  and  chevron  form  the  staple  ornament.    The  hill-tumulus  at  New 
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(iraiiKc  is  one  of  I  lie  most  important  arclucological  momimeiits  iu  western  luirope. 
When  seen  at  a  distaiiee  it  ai)pears  to  ))e  au  ordinary  hill,  but  a  closer  examination 
shows  it  ill  (iiiite  a  (lin\>reut  light.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  mound  is  280  feet  ; 
its  height  is  44  feet.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  standing  stones, 
twelve  of  which  remain.  The  mound  covers  a  great  cruciform  passage-tomb,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  on  the  south  side.  It  consists  of  a  long  passage  Hned  by  upright 
blocks  of  stone  leading  to  a  chamber  with  three  recesses.  The  chamber  is  dome- 
shaped,  and  is  made  by  large  Hat  slabs  one  projecting  over  the  other  till  they  are 
capped  by  one  great  Hag.  In  the  three  recesses  are  three  stone  basins,  and 
in  the  centre  cluunber  another.  The  structure  so  far  suggests  a  late  neolithic  origin, 
and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  great  domed  tumulus  at  Mycenae,  popularly  known 
as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  But  the  ornamentation  on  the  stones  in  the  passage 
and  in  the  chamber  itself  brings  us  to  the  Bronze  Age.  This  ornament  consists 
chielly  in  adaptations  of  the  spiral,  single  and  composite,  and  of  the  chevron  with 
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its  main  derivations,  the  lozenge  and  the  saltire.  Simple  as  the  chevron  motive 
is,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  variety  of  beautiful  patterns  were  produced  from  it. 
It  was  an  easy  form  of  ornament  to  impress  on  the  soft  clay  of  the  cinerary  urns, 
and  on  these  we  have  many  a  beautiful 'example  of  it.  On  metal  objects,  such  as 
bronze  spear-heads  and  gold  lunulae.  it  was  produced  by  means  of  a  hammer,  punch, 
and  graver.  On  some  of  these,  such  as  the  gold  lunula  from  Killarney,  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  in  its  restraint  and  in  its  feeling  for  balance  it  reaches  a  pitch 
of  artistic  effect  which  will  compare  with  modern  ornament  of  the  highest  class. 
I  may  mention  that  out  of  62  gold  lunulae  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France, 
33  are  in  Ireland,  and  of  these  32  are  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  and  one  in 
the  Museum  at  Belfast.  We  also  find,  as  on  the  bronze  spear-heads  in  the  National 
Museum,  associated  with  the  chevron  Hues  of  dots,  a  class  of  ornamentation  much 
used  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Christian  era.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable class  of  ornament  at  New  Grange  is  the  spiral.  One  need  not  enter  the 
dark  interior  of  the  tumulus  to  find  it,  for  it  is  found  in  splendid  profusion  on  the 
great  stone  which  lies  before  the  door.  The  conjoined  spiral  motive  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  forms  of  ornament.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  it  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  along  the  Danube,  in  France,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  to  its  origin  and  mode  of  distribution  three  different  views  are 
held.  Mr.  George  Coffey,  the  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Antiquities  in  our  National 
Museum  at  Dublin,  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  travelled  to  Ireland  by  the  Baltic 
and  Scandinavia.  Sir  Arthur  Evans  inclines  or  did  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
spiral  travelled  b}^  the  Atlantic,  Spain,  and  France  to  England  and  Ireland  ;  whilst 
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Mr.  Hogarth,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  utters  the  following 
note  of  warning  as  to  the  general  question  of  spiral  ornament  :  "  The  spiral,"  he 
says,  "  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  occurs  so  often  in  natural  objects  {e.g.,  horns, 


Stone  at  New  Grange  with  Bronze  Age  Spiral. 

climbing  plants,  shavings  of  wood  or  metal)  that  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
on  the  mutual  parentage  of  spirali-form  ornament  in  different  civilizations."  That 
the  Scandanavian  spiral  is  of  Mycenaean  origin  seems  proved,  however,  by  an 
associated  spiral  and  lotus-motive  design  upon  a  bronze  celt  from  Aarhoj  near 
Aalborg,  Jutland,  which  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  the  ornament  upon  a  gold  pectoral 
from  Mycenae.  Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  New  Grange  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  saltire  ornament  on  the  stone  over  the  entrance.    It  gives 


Saltire  Ornament  on  Stone  at  Newgrange. 

a  certain  distinction  to  the  monument  which,  as  Mr.  Coffey  rightly  says,  suggests 
"  architectural  promptings  of  no  small  importance."  I  should  like  to  delay  on 
the  subject  of  New  Grange,  but  adequately  to  deal  with  it  would  require  a  lecture 
in -itself.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  it  was  plundered  by  the  Norsemen  or 
Danes,  and  it  was  in  company  with  one  of  their  descendants,  Professor  Soderberg, 
that  I  paid  my  second  visit  to  it.  He,  as  I  remember,  at  once  remarked  the  well- 
known  boat  symbol,  so  common  in  Scandinavia,  which  has  since  attracted  much 
attention.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  as  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  the  spiral  and  the  chevron  with  its  derivatives,  such  as  the  lozenge  and  the 
saltire,  we  may  pass  to  the  Iron  Age. 

In  Europe  the  Iron  Age  culture  is  peculiarly  associated  with  the  Celts.  These 
Celts  or  Keltoi  are  described  as  a  tall,  fair-haired  race  in  classical  authors,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Irish  epic  sagas,  such  as  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne, 
the  fair-haired  heroes  are  prominent.  On  the  Continent,  as  one  might  expect, 
the  Iron  Age  is  earlier  in  date  than  in  Ireland.  At  Hallstatt,  near  vSalzburg,  in 
Austria,  a  remarkable  Celtic  cemetery  was  discovered  in  1846,  and  the  finds  in  it 
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reveal  to  us  the  transition  from  the  lironze  to  the  Karly  Iron  Age.  The  transition, 
it  is  assumed,  took  phiee  about  800  B.C.  At  Sesto  Calende,  in  Italy,  the  grave  of 
a  GauUsh-Ccltie  chicflaiu  has  l)een  found  which  illustrates  the  transition  from  the 
Early  Iron  or  Hallstatt  Period  to  the  Late  Iron  or  La  Tene  Period.  It  brings  us 
into  touch  with  the  culture  of  our  great  Irish  epic,  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  and  with 
the  ])cis()uality  of  Cuchulainn.  La  T^ne  is  a  military  stronghold  or  oppidum 
situated  at  the  N.K.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  commanding  an  important 
pass  between  the  upper  Rhone  and  Rhine.  It  was  a  strategic  rendezvous  of  that 
Celtic  terror  which  threatened  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  AUia  in  390  B.C., 
and  which  sacked  and  burned  Rome.  They  >vere  finally  driven  back  at  the  battle 
of  Sentinum  in  295  B.C.,  and  Rome  was  freed  from  an  obstacle  which  seriously 
threatened  to  impede  its  march  to  Empire.  Over  two  hundred  years  later  Julius 
Ceesar  was  to  retaliate  by  carrying  war  into  all  the  Celtic  lands  save  Ireland.  The 
Celts  of  the  La  Tene  period  {i.e.,  about  400  B.C.)  were  to  gain  artistically  by  their 
contact  with  Rome  and  Greece.  It  is  to  this  contact  that  we  should  ascribe  the 
influence  of  the  classical  anthemion  and  meander  patterns,  modified  by  the  Celtic 
love  of  spiral  and  scroll  patterns  ;  and  it  is  this  new  ornament  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Celtic  Iron  Age  in  Ireland.  Unlike  the  single  line  spiral  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
as  we  saw  it  on  the  stones  at  New  Grange,  the  La  Tene  spiral  is  double-lined.  The 
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LaT^ne  orTrumpet  Spiral  and  Derivatives. 

inner  ends  of  the  two  lines  are  joined,  forming  a  comma-shaped  figure  or  loop, 
the  outer  ends  of  the  two  lines  diverge,  and  the  whole  ornament  has  a  more  or  less 
trumpet  appearance,  and  hence  is  spoken  of  as  the  trumpet-pattern.  Now  this 
ornament  is  so  characteristic  that  it  helps  us  to  date,  in  a  general  way,  a  whole 
series  of  Celtic  antiquities.  It  was  brought  to  Ireland,  in  all  probability,  by  those 
fair-haired  Celts  who  poured  down  from  places  like  La  Tene  on  Rome  in  390  B.C., 
and  who,  shortly  afterwards,  invaded  Ireland  and  carried  with  them  their  Iron 
Age  culture  and  this  characteristic  trumpet  ornament.  The  fair-haired  warriors 
of  the  Tain  B6  Cuailgne  were  of  this  race,  and  it  was  they  who  were  to  found  the 
central  monarchy  of  Tara.    This  trumpet -ornament  of  theirs  passed  into  the 
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Clirisliaii  jK-riocl  ;  and  1  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  in  that  period,  its  association 
on  stone,  niet:d,  and  manuscript  work,  with  a  new  motive,  the  famous  interlaced 
])atlcTn.  JVThai)s  a  word  of  warning  is  not  out  of  ])lace  here.  You  will  see  that 
this  I,a  Teue  or  trumpet -shaped  ornament  is  of  the  spiral  order,  and  you  may 
naturally  ask — Is  it  not  a  descendant  of  the  simple-line  spiral  that  we  saw  on  the 
stones  at  New  (irauge  ?  Without  going  into  proofs  I  may  say  that  such,  is  not 
quite  the  case.  The  sim])le-line  spiral  of  New  Grange  came  to  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  trumpet  or  La  Tene  spiral  came  from  the 
Continent  about  B.C.  300.  The  (me  did  not  develop  on  Irish  ground  out  of  the 
other,  though  radically  they  are  connected. 

With  the  Iron  Age  we  have  reached  an  era  which  we  arc  enabled  to  illustrate 
from  the  earliest  epic  tales.  These  tales,  the  finest  example  of  which  is  the  Tain 
Bo  Cuailgn^,  deal  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of  warriors  of  the  Iron  Age.  The  original 
stories  about  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad  sprang  up  in  this  period.  The  fili  and  bards 
sang,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  of  the  Gaulish  bards,  the  forlia  virorum 
inlustrium  facta.  The  stories  and  the  songs  were  transmitted  from  file  to  file,  till, 
with  the  introduction  of  writing  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  it  was  possible  to  fix  them, 
once  and  for  all,  in  manuscript.  The  earliest  manuscript  which  contains  the  Tain 
is  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  written  at  Clonmacnoise  by  Maelmuire  mac  Ceileachair, 
who  died  in  1106  a.d.  But  O'Curry  drew  attention  to  the  illuminating  tract  called 
"The  Discovery  of  the  Tain,"  in  which  it  is  told  how  vSenchan  Torpeist,  the  "ard- 
ollamh  "  of  Ireland,  procured  its  recovery.  Senchan  Torpeist,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Guaire  Aidne,  who  died  in  659  a.d.  This  tradition  of  an 
earlier  recension  is  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  scientific  and  linguistic  authority. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  certain  that,  though  we  first  meet  the  Tain  in  a  manuscript 
of  about  I  ICQ  A.D.,  it  contains  substantially  the  record  of  a  period  long  anterior — - 
of  a  culture  reaching  back  in  Ireland  to  about  300  B.C.  It  is  an  unrivalled  picture 
of  the  Celtic  hero-world,  and  it  bears  out  in  most  particulars  the  accounts  which 
classical  authors  give  of  the  Celts  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain.  Though  Csesar 
did  not  find  the  chariot  in  use  amongst  the  Gauls  in  his  time,  we  saw  that  in  a  grave 
of  a  Celtic  warrior  at  Sesto  Calende  near  I^ake  Maggiore  the  remains  of  his  chariot, 
his  greaves,  his  trumpet,  his  sword,  and  his  horse's  trappings  were  buried  with  him. 
The  remains  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  I^a  Tene  period.  At  the  battle  of 
Sentinum  in  295  B.C.  continental  Celts  used  the  chariot.  In  Britain  Caesar  found 
the  chariot,  and  had  he  passed  over  to  Ireland  he  would  have  found  it  there  also. 
Cuchulainn  and  his  fellows  in  the  Tain  use  the  chariot,  and  the  mention  of  it  in  a 
tale  goes  a  good  way  towards  establishing  its  earliness  .  In  later  tales  no  mention 
is  made  of  it.  The  chariot  continued  in  use  in  the  Christian  period.  We  find 
St.  Patrick  has  his  chariot  and  his  charioteer,  and  finally  there  is  a 
representation  of  one  on  the  great  cross  of  Clonmacnoise.  Again,  the  custom, 
in  Europe,  of  deciding  a  battle  by  a  duel  between  the  two  chief  warriors  is 
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Strikingly  CVltic.  just  as  Ciiclnihiiuii  and  Kcrdiad  fought  iu  x^rc'Scnce  of  the  armies 
of  TMstcr  ;ui(l  ol'  Coiniaught,  so  (Hd  M.  CUuidius  Marcehus,  yielding  to  the 
custom  ol  the  cmu-uin',  light  with  Virdoniarus,  the  Celtic  King  of  the  Insubrii,  in 
222  n.c,  and  1*.  C(, melius  vSci])i()  Aeniilianus  with  a  Celtic  warrior  before  the  town 
of  Interkatia  in  vS])ain.  Celtic  military  customs  and  eti(|uette  had  much  to  do  with 
the  origins  of  Juir()i)ean  chivalry.  "  Ireland,"  as  Windiscli  says,  "  has  reason  to 
be  i)roud  of  her  great  epie,"  the  Tain.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  old  Celtic  Pagan  world — 
of  that  fair-haired  Celtic  race  which  spread  over  Europe,  which  invaded  Italy  under 
Brennus,  which  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  Allia,  which  sacked  and 
burned  their  ancient  city,  which  committed  such  sad  havoc  at  Delphi,  which 
established  its  power  in  the  lands  that  we  now  call  France  and  Spain,  which  in- 
vaded the  far  western  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  which,  in  the  distant  East, 
left  its  traces  in  that  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  to  whose  "  senseless  "  people, 
as  he  calls  them,  St.  Paul  directed  one  of  his  fiercest  and  most  pregnant  epistles. 
Perhaps  the  two  following  extracts  from  our  Irish  epic,  the  T^in,  will  do  more  to 
bring  home  to  you  the  heroism  and  generous  chivalry  of  the  old  Celtic  world  than 
anything  I  could  say.  The  rhythm  of  my  translations  represents  the  rhythm  of  the 
old  Irish  versC;  and,  I  may  add,  I  have  not  in  any  way  tried  to  improve  on  the  original. 
The  first  passage  represents  an  argument  in  verse  between  Ferdiad  and  his  charioteer 
or  "Gilla."    The  "Gilla"  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting  with  Cuchulainn: 


Ferdiad  : 


Yes  !  this  man  we  shall  meet, 
And  this  tryst  we  shall  keep 
At  the  ford,  which  the  raven 
Shrieks  fatally  o'er  ; 
With  a  wound  that  shall  pierce 
Through  the  thin  slender  waist, 
When  that  tryst  we  shall  keep, 
Cuchulainn  shall  die  ! 


GiLLA  : 


Far  better  than  mocking 
Your  resting  at  home  ; 
For  to  meet  him  is  sorrow, 
And  brief  the  embrace 
Of  the  hero  of  Ulster  ! 
Nor  e'er  shall  forgotten 
Be  the  grief  and  the  sorrow 
Of  him  who  hath  crossed 
O'er  his  path. 


Ferdiad  : 


'Tis  false  what  thou  sayest ! 
Fear  fits  not  a  hero  ! 
He  seeks  not  protection, 
He'll  stay  not  away. 
Cease  thy  clamour,  O  Gilla  ! 
Our  valour's  unbroken, 
Better  courage  than  weakness, 
Our  tryst  we  shall  keep. 
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In  the  second  passage  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad,  who,  as  boys,  had  played 
together  and  learned  the  use  of  arms  from  the  woman-warric  r  Scathach,  give 
poignant  expression  to  their  sorrow  at  finding  that  they  are  fated  to  do  battle  against 
one  another  : 

Cuchulainn  :  Heart-bound  was  our  friendship 
In  the  woods  we  wandered, 
Sought  our  camp  together 
And  from  battle  weary 
Slept  we  our  deep  slumber  ; 
Far  from  out  the  homeland 
To  the  woods  we  hied  us, 
Journeying  e'er  together 
Just  as  Scathach  taught  us.  * 

Ferdiad  :         Flashed  thy  deeds  in  battle  ! 

Peer  of  mine  in  daring  ! 
Treason  hath  betrayed  us  ; 
Woe  !  thy  first  sad  wounding  ! 
One  though  our  upbringing 
It  eases  not  thy  pain. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  the  I^a  Tene  orna- 
ment is  put  to  new  uses.  The  Church,  with  that  readiness  to  turn  to  profit  all  that 
is  harmless  and  good  in  the  Pagan  world,  adapted  the  art  of  our  country  to  the 
adorning  of  her  sacred  vessels,  of  her  stone  crosses,  of  her  churches,  and  of  her 
illuminated  manuscripts.  But  on  these  art-objects  of  the  Christian  period  we  have 
to  notice  a  new  kind  of  ornament,  unlike  anything  we  have  seen  so  far,  and  the 
marvellous  use  of  which  gives  to  Irish  illumination  its  most  characteristic  distinction. 
The  famous  interlaced  or  knot-work  patterns  are  to  be  found  occasionally  at  an 
early  date  in  both  Greece  and  Rome.  Roman  plait-work  was  widely  spread  in 
Egypt,  merging  at  last  into  Byzantine.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century 
the  It ahan- Byzantine  style  of  architecture  developed  and  is  characterised  by 
knot-work  or  interlacing  bands,  to  be  seen,  for  example,  at  Rome  and  Ravenna. 
In  Italy  the  bands  are  divided  into  three  ;  whilst  in  the  Byzantine  area  the  bands 
are  either  plain  or  in  two  divisions  :  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Irish  inter- 
laced patterns.  With  the  introduction,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  of  this 
Byzantine  interlaced  wcrk  came  also  that  of  animal-forms  in  ornament.  In  the 
lya  Tene  period  animal  forms  were  rarely  used  in  Ireland ;  but  their  use  as  Christian 
symbols  and  ornament  in  Byzantine  Art  spread  to  Ireland,  and  they  were  adapted 
with  wondrous  dexterity  to  the  ever- varying  interlaced  designs.  The  occurrence, 
therefore,  of  interlaced  work,  of  animal  forms,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  rectangular 
fret,  also  introduced  from  the  Continent,  on  any  object  puts  us  in  a  position  to 
say  that  it  is  not  earUer  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d.  Finally  I  ought 
to  mention  that  from  the  earhest  period  the  Celts  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
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euaiiiclHiii;,  imd  the  Clirisliaii  artificers  niadc'  brilliant  use  cf  it.  Iiideccl,  it  is  to  the 
Cells  that  its  iiix'eiitiou  ill  ]vur()i)e  is  ])r(;bably  due,  and  they  attained  the  highest 
artistic  results  iu  it.  luiaiuelHiii;  consists  in  the  ])ouring  of  a  paste,  coloured  as 
required,  on  a  ])late  of  hot  metal.  As  the  metal  cools  the  paste  hardens  and 
adheres  to  it,  forming  an  ornament  (,f  wonderful  beauty  and  durability. 


THE  TARA  BROOCH, 

Found  at  Bettystown,  near  Drogheda,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

As  a  result  of  what  I  have  said  in  this  lecture  we  see  that,  by  the  aid  of  criteria 
derived  from  characteristic  ornament,  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  period 
to  which  a  particular  antiquarian  object  belongs.  In  the  Bronze  Age  the  simple 
spiral  and  the  chevron  or  lozenge-shaped  ornament  are  characteristic.  In  the 
Iron  Age  {i.e.,  in  the  lya  Tene  period  in  Ireland)  the  trumpet-shaped  spiral  of 
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meander  or  flower-like  pattern  is  characteristic.  In  the  Christian  period  (at  least 
from  the  eighth  century  on)  the  interlaced  and  animal  pattern  is  characteristic. 
A  little  practice  will  make  it  easy  tc  pick  out  these  varying  elements  in  any  orna- 
mented object  ;  and  in  this  wa3^  the  evolution  of  early  ornament  in  Ireland  will 
become  clear.    As  we  have  seen  the  trumpet-shaped  spiral  of  the  La  Tene  or  late 


PORTION  OF  ILLUMINATED  MONOGRAM 
"BOOK  OF  KELLS." 


Iron  Age  in  Ireland  was  carried  on  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  Christian  period, 
and  only  dies  cut  after  the  tenth  or  perhaps  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Hence,  while  it  appears  on  the  Ardagh  Chalice — a  work  of  the  ninth  century — it 
is  absent  from  the  Shrine  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell  and  from  the  Cathach,  works  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  again,  whilst  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  it  is 
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absent  from  llic  i^ivat  Middle  Iiisli  iii:inuscri])ls.  In  these  latter  the  interlaced 
patleiii.  deiiw'd,  no  doubt,  from  an  It alian-Hyzantine  S(.urce  in  the  seventh  or 
eii;litli  centiirx'.  alone  oeeurs,  and  fr(  ni  the  twelfth  century  up  to  the  hund)le  initial 


Trurnpel  PalLern 
(Derivative) 
Triple  Aobed.  Frorr,  Book  of  KcUe. , 

f  Upper  left-hand  corner  of  page  reproduced.) 

letters  in  the  paper  manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
it  forms  the  sole  and  gradually  decaying  ornament. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  has  left  it  possible  for  me  to  trace  but  one  line  of  artistic 
activity  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  suffices,  I  hope,  to  show  you  how  far  back  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  was  characteristic  of  the  race  or  races  who  dwelt  in  this  beloved  land  of 
ours,  from  the  time  when  the}^  heaved  the  great  stone  cairn  on  the  fern-clad  hills 
of  Eire  till  the  day  when  the  tinkling  of  Patrick's  bell  called  them  to  the  realisation 
of  a  Beauty  which  is  eternal. 


*  I  give,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can  understand  it,  the  original  text  of  this  verse  (see  page  145) 
in  order  to  show  the  fidelity  of  my  rendering  to  the  old  Irish  verse: 

Tlop"6A|i  cocte  C|ii-oi 
"Rop-OAii  CAemce  cAitte 
■Rop-oA]!  pijt  com-oeijigi-oe 
Conctitmif  CjiomcoctuT) 
A^i  cjiommnicAib 
1  C|ticAib  itib  eccjiATiriAib 
Ajioen  imtAeix)mif 
1mtei5mif  cac  pi-o 
"Poiicectit  p|ti  SCACA15. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Mr.  George 
Coffey,  and  Count  G.  N.  Plunkett  for  permission  to  use  illustrations  in  works  published  by 
them  respectively. 
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Ballykeel  (t)Aile  CAOilce)  Cromleac,  near  Mullabane. 


LeACc-boittce  "  Giant's  Grave,"  near  Mullabane. 


Pillar  Stone.  Pillar  Stone. 

Sole  remains  of  Annacloghmullion  Chambered  Cairn. 
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N  a  recent  occasion  a  very  representative  group  of  local  antiquaries 
visited  AnnacloghmuUion*  tinder  the  guidance  of  the  hospitable 
pastor  of  Mullaban.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  remains  of  the  once 
great  cairn  were  discoverable,  hence  these  few  notes  might  not 
be  unnecessary  to  maintain  an  interest  in  what  was  once  un- 
doubtedly a  place  of  widespread  importance. 

In  this  townland  of  AnnacloghmuUion,  parish  of  I^ower 
Killeavy,  Co.  Armagh,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  Forkhill 
in  a  field  adjoining  the  road  close  to  Bavitt's  Cross  Roads,  there  existed  long 
ago  an  old  sepulchral  monument  or  cairn.  AH  trace  of  it  has  disappeared,  so  that 
not  even  can  fancy's  eye  restore  what  time  and  men  have  laboured  to  deface. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  the  present  owner  of  the  land  removed  the  last  remnants 
of  the  structure  and  levelled  the  place  to  make  arable  land  of  it.  Happily,  how- 
ever, a  description  of  the  cairn  was  given  in  the  Newry  Magazine  (August  nth,  1815) 
by  Mr.  John  Bell,  who  had  previously  visited  the  place,  and  had  drawn  an  outline 
map  and  plan  of  the  then  existing  structure. 

Borlase,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  has  given  a  very  succinct 
account  of  this  monument,  but  as  he  culled  his  information  fropi  Mr.  Bell's  article 
in  the  Newry  Magazine,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  original  article 
as  it  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  author 

"  The  sepulchral  monument,  of  which  I  present  you  with  a  drawing,  was  first  explored  by 
Sir  Walter  Synnot  on  September  8th,  1791.  The  exterior  is  composed  of  a  cairn  of  stones  of 
great  magnitude  without  any  circle  of  large  stories  at  the  vet^e.  It  is  that  species  of  monument 
so  well  known  to  the  Irish  peasantry  by  the  name  teAcc  The  persons  whom  Sir  Walter  Synnot 
employed  to  open  the  entrance  into  the  monument  began  by  removing  parts  of  the  cairn  at  the 


*  AnnacloghmuUion— eAnAc-ctoic-mi3ilinn=the  marsh  or  fen  of  the  millstone.  The  mill- 
stone, and  the  mill,  ari'd  the  plenty  Which'  they  connote;' "tnust .have  been  amongst  the  vanished 
glories  of  AnnacloghmuUion  while  yet , the,  people  of  Mullaban  could  voice  their  sarcasm  in  the 
ancient  tongue,  as  witness  : — 

eAriAC-cloic-mtiilinn 
5An  mtiiliOTirj  5An  a^iati  ! 

"  The  townland  of  the-fen-and-th--mill,  and  it  has  neither  mill  nor  meal  !  " 


D 
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Ftq  2j6     ANNACLOCHMULLiN      ETCHED  FROM  m     ILUiSTRflTlON  IN. 

"etruria  celtica' 


Fiq  277     Uf?N    FROM      ANNACLOCHMULLiN  .    FROM  RQUQH  SKBTCW. 
IN     ETRURIA  CEUTICa" 


Fi(^2p     ANNACLDCHMUaJN.        PL/^N    ENLARGED  FWM. 
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tops  of  the  two  pillars  represented  in  the  drawing,  each  of  which  measures  about  thirteen  feet 
in  height.  At  that  time  those  tops  rose  nearly  eight  inches  above  the  level  of  the  small  stones. 
The  men  continued  at  work  until  the  regularly  designed  front,  represented  in  prefixed  plate, 
presented  itself  to  view.    Then  they  discovered  four  apartments,  thirty-seven  feet  in  length. 

The  Leacd  (teAcc)t  is  an  elliptical  form,  covered  at  the  top,  and  measures  in  length  forty- 
four  yards,  and  in  breadth  over  the  summit  twenty-four  yards.  It  contains  two  rows  of  large 
slabs  of  stones,  each  measuring  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  These  extend 
nineteen  yards  into  the  rude  heap,  and  support  incumbent  slabs  of  prodigious  size. 

The  apartments  measure  nine  feet  in  length  by  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  by  parallelogrammical  apertures  of  about  four  feet  in  height.  The  sides  consist 
of  rude  pillars  resting  upon  stone  sills.  The  top  is  formed  of  large  stones  upon  which  a  great 
number  of  stones  of  same  size  is  placed  until  they  come  into  contact  with  the  roof. 

From  the  sides  and  ends  of  these  apartments  springing  from  the  top  of  the  vertical  wall- 
stones  large  flags  which  form  the  roof  project  over  the  other,  until  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top. 
the  stones  at  the  end  converging  as  well  as  those  of  the  sides.  An  immense  and  ponderous 
flag  is  placed  horizontally  upon  the  two  uppermost  of  these,  which  respective  stones  form  the 
highest  part  of  the  several  apartments.  The  stones  that  converge  or  contract  as  they  ascend 
to  this  top  stone  appear  like  inverted  steps.  Although  these  immense  stones  project  over  one 
another  and  hang  suspended  without  any  apparent  support,  they  are,  however,  kept  from  falling 
by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  small  stones  which  rest  on  their  other  extremities.  Thus  from 
the  form  of  the  roof  being  neither  flat  nor  arched,  it  will  appear  plain  to  your  readers,  that  the 
cairn  of  small  stones  is  almost  indispensable  in  forming  the  interior  structure.  The  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceiling  of  each  apartment  is  about  seven  feet  six  inches. 

In  the  second  apartment  an  ornamented  fragment  of  an  ancient  earthen  vessel  was  found. 
I  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  search  for  human  bones  in  this  place.  That  human  remains 
have  been  deposited  here  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  now  so  often  found  skeletons  with 
urns  similar  to  the  fragment  that  was  discovered  in  this  tumulus  as  to  render  it  perfectly  indis- 
putable that  this  kind  of  monument  is  sepulchral. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  finest  toAcc  I  have  ever  seen,  there  are  no  engravings  on  the 
stones.  Concentric  circles,  a  variety  of  undulating  and  carved  lines,  and  other  decorations 
not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty  are  frequently  found  upon  stones  which  form  the  interior  of  the 
teAcc.  Carved  ornaments  or  characters  never  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  It 
must  be  lamented,  however,  that  they  know  no  more  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
intended  than  the  vulgar. 

You  will  be  surprised  when  you  are  informed  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  has  not  taken  any 
notice  of  this  spacious  and  almost  perfect  monument  of  Irish  antiquity,  nor  has  any  notice  been 
taken  of  it  by  any  preceding  writer.  A  similar  tcAcc  containing  three  chambers  was  opened 
sometime  since  in  the  townland  of  Ballymacdermott,  Co.  Louth  in  which  a  small  urn  was  found." 

There  is  now  no  trace  of  any  of  the  large  stones  or  slabs  referred  to  in  the  above 
description,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  upright  stones  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  They  now,  as  will  be  seen,  form  part  of  a  stone  fence,  but  are,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  in  their  original  position.  I  learnt  that  about  one  hundred  tons 
of  the  stones  of  this  cairn  were  carted  to  Markethill  to  build  Gosford  Castle,  and  that 
also  a  large  quantity  were  buried  in  the  place.  Thus  there  is  practically  nothing 
left  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor,  though  on  close  examination  of  the  place 
one  may  decry  in  dim  outline  where  the  cairn  once  stood. 

In  the  May  of  1909  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Freeman  s  Journal  in  connection  with  the  press  notices 
of  Dr.  Cochrane's  presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  that 
year.    The  following  extracts  will  make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  article  : 

"  The  close  analogy  between  the  cromlech  at  Annacloghmullen,  County  Armagh,  and  the 
'  Tombs  of  the  Giants  '  in  Sardinia  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Borlasc  {Dolmens  of  Ireland, 


ttoAcc  means  a  grave,  or  pile  of  stones,  or  mound,  to  mark  a  grave,  as  teAcc-mhAstAmnA 
means  "  Mahon's  grave"  on  the  mountain  of  Necessity,  near  Macroom. — {O'Brien's  Dictionary). 

Editor  L.A.J. 
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vol.  i.,  •">'/•/•.  7t>'')-  TIk-  corrcspoiulciicc  in  the  t•xi^^tc•nc(•  of  the  semicircle  at  the  front,  in  the 
method  Of  roolin.L;  bv  projecting  st(jnes,  covered  by  a  larj^'c  flagstone;  over  all,  in  the  construction 
of  thi-  lower  i)art  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber  with  large  slabs,  and  in  the  i)lan  of  the  whole,  is 
obvious  :  while  the  construction  of  the  frontal  semicircle  in  coursed  masonry,  visible  in  the  draw- 
ing given  by  Horlasu  (fig.  276),  finds  a  parallel  in  the  giants'  tombs  at  San  Prigionas  and 
"Muraguada,  discovered  by  Dr.  Duncan  MacUenzie  in  tlie  jiutumn  of  igoS  (see  Builder,  and 
Athftia'tiw.  March  27th,  igoe)).  This  monument  ap|)eared  to  me,  therefore,  when  1  visited  Ireland 
in  September,  kjoS,  to  be  of  especial  importance  ;  and  as  I  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  place  itself, 
Mr.  IC.  C.  R.  Armstrong  kindly  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  full 
details  and  plans  for  me.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Munce,  to  whom  ho  wrote  for  information,  could 
only  reply  that  the  monument  had  been  levelled  down  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  all  traces  of  it 
had  di.sappeared.  Another  monument  of  a  dillcrent  kind,  also  cited  by  Borlasc  {op.  cit.,  vol.  i., 
'201,  707),  the  chand)ered  cix  c  rii  near  Newbliss,  which  also  presents  the  peculiarity  of  a  frontal 
semicircle,  seems  to  have  Ixcn  destroyed  al.so,  from  what  Jiorlase  says.  The  loss  of  these  monu- 
jnents  is,  needless  to  say,  irrei)aiable  ;  were  plans  and  photographs  of  them  corresponding  to 
the  demands  of  modern  scholars  preserved,  one  might  l)e  to  some  extent  reconciled  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  the  case  And  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  scheme  for  research  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  area,  which  the  British  school  has  taken  up,  which  it  is  already  pushing 
on  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Malta,  and  which,  if  funds  permit,  it  hopes  to  continue  and  extend, 
is  to  ascertain  what  connections  can  be  traced  and  what  parallels  drawn  between  the  preliistoric 
monuments  and  civilization  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles,  the  destruction  of  pieces 
of  evidence  such  as  these,  which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  importance  for  comparative 
study,  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  cases  may 
not  occur  in  the  future,  and  that  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  local  bodies,  the  landowners, 
and  the  general  public,  to  which  Dr.  Cochrane  alludes  in  his  Presidential  Address,  may  be 
dissipated.  It  is  to  prove  how  wide-reaching  is  the  importance  of  such  monuments  that  I  write 
these  lines." — Thomas  Ashby,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome. 

FOLK  LORE  OF  ANNACLOGHMULLION. 

I  got  the  following  folk  story  about  AnnacloghmuUion  cairn  (or  castle)  from 
an  old  Irish  speaker,  who  told  me  he  heard  it  read  from  an  old  Irish  manuscript  : — 

"  A  long  time  ago  a  man  named  William  Roan  was  passing  by  the  place  on  his 
way  to  the  market  to  sell  a  load  of  oats.  He  met  a  man  who  bought  the  oats  from 
him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  man  bought  the  oats  than  he  disappeared.  Roan 
became  confounded,  and  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  road  and  his  whereabouts. 
He  went  on  the  road  until  he  came  to  a  great  house.  A  man  came  out  of  it  and  said 
"Welcome,  William  Roan,"  and  he  took  one  sack  of  the  oats  from  him;  then 
another  man  came  out,  and  bade  him  likewise  welcome  and  took  another 
sack  of  oats,  and  so  on,  till  the  cart  was  unloaded.  He  was  paid  for  his 
oats  and  then  invited  in  to  dinner.  No  sooner  had  William  Roan  sat  down 
at  the  table  than  he  fell  asleep  under  it,  and  another  man  in  the  appear- 
ance of  William  Roan  was  sent  home  with  the  horse  and  cart.  This  man 
took  ill  and  died  that  night,  and  was  duly  buried  as  William  Roan  in  the  grave- 
yard close  to  AnnacloghmuUion.  Soon  after,  the  servant  man  began  to  make  love 
to  William  Roan's  widow,  and  she,  to  the  great  horror  of  all  her  friends,  consented 
to  marry  him.  Her  friends  upbraided  her,  and  said  she  should  allow  her  dead 
husband  to  grow  cold  in  the  grave  before  she  thought  of  marrying  again  ;  but  she 
replied  that  he  was  cold  when  she  buried  him.  Then  they  said  that  she  should 
think  of  her  dead  husband  and  respect  his  memory  for  some  time  at  least,  but  she 
only  replied  that  a  live  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  king  ;  and  so  the  friends  did  not 
succeed  in  dissuading  her  from  marrying  the  servant  man.  On  the  night  of  the 
wedding,  the  fairies  allowed  the  real  William  Roan  to  return  home,  and  when  he 
got  home  he  fotmd  the  wedding  feast  in  full  swing.    He  wondered  what  had  happened, 
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for  he  thought  that  it  was  only  that  morning  he  had  set  out  for  the  market.  His 
wife  (now  a  bride)  came  and  told  the  surprised  ghost  of  William  Roan  to  go  away, 
and  not  be  disturbing  a  poor  widow's  house.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  a  widow's 
house,  since  she  got  married  that  day.  He  was  then  put  out,  and  he  remained  out- 
side till  morning.  Then  again  he  came  in,  and  demanded  his  breakfast,  which 
was  given  to  him  through  fear.  When  they  saw  him  eat  they  knew  that  he  was  no 
ghost,  but  a  real  man. 

Roan  then  left  the  house,  and  went  to  Annacloghmullion  Castle  to  pay  the  land- 
lord his  tax  or  rent.  When  the  landlord  saw  Roan,  whom  he  thought  to  be  dead 
and  buried  in  the  graveyard  near  to  the  Castle,  he,  through  fear,  ran  away.  This 
was -the  first  occasion  a  landlord  was  known  to  run  away  from  a  tenant  coming  to 
pay  the  rent. 

Coming  home  again  to  his  wife,  William  Roan  wished  to  know  from  her  where 
they  buried  the  supposed  Wm.  Roan.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  grave  and  opened 
it  and  broke  in  the  coffin.  A  large  black  dog  leaped  out  of  it,  and  ran  towards 
Belleek.  The  neighbours  pursued  him  to  Carrickanany  in  the  parish  of  I^oughgilly, 
when  he  suddenly  jumped  into  a  hole  in  the  rock  there,  and  the  place  is  known  to 
this  day  as  pott  ua  mAXtAt)  (poll  na  wadee).  William  Roan  said  that  was  the  hole 
he  came  out  of  when  he  got  paid  for  his  oats."  William,  unlike  Enoch  Arden,  came 
home  again. 
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t:N  previous  accounts  of  Dundealgain  it  has  generally  been  taken  for 
j    granted  that  after  the  coming  of  the  Norman  the  famous  Mount 
dropped  out  of  history,  and  that  even  the  memory  of  its  glorious 
:    traditions  was  lost  by  the  people.    We  have,  however,  plenty  of 
:    evidence  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  only  since  the  decay 
of  Irish  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  district — that  is,  within  the  last 
eighty  years,  has  the  consciousness  of  its  historical  importance  been 
lost.    From  poems  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Irish 
Sjy  poets,  as  well  as  from  one  or  two  contemporary  English  sources,  we 

know  that  on  St.  John's  eve  a  patron  was  held  at  Toberonan,  part 
of  the  celebration  of  which  was  a  recital  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Dun- 
dealgain. The  earliest  account  of  this  celebration  is  given  in  a  manuscript  written 
in  1744,  by  Isaac  Butler,  who  calls  it  "  St.  Winifred's  Well  at  Castletown."  Seumas 
MacCuarta,  the  greatest  of  the  Irish  poets  of  this  district,^  wrote  his  famous  Aifting 
at  one  of  these  celebrations.  We  are  told  that  on  that  occasion  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  an  old  I^outh  family — the  MacKevitts  of  Belrobin. 

Another  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  patron  consisted  in  the  holding  of  a 
1omAft)Ai5,  or  contest  for  bardic  honours,  to  decide  the  order  of  precedence  among 
the  poets  of  the  district.  Large  crowds  assembled  at  the  Dun  to  hear  them  read 
their  compositions,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  usually  received  with  mingled 
feelings.  The  last  1omAt\t)Ai5  known  to  have  been  held  in  Ireland  took  place  at 
Dundealgain  in  1827,  and  it  is  described  by  Nicholas  O'Kearney  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  There  were  many  competitors,  but  they  dropped 
out,  one  by  one,  leaving  the  field  to  Art  O'Murphy,^  of  Grottoe  Castle,  and  James 
Woods, ^  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Dundalk.  For  the  final  contest  two  subjects  were  set  for 
extemporary  composition  :  "An  Address  to  Daniel  O'Connell  "  and  "  Welcome 
to  Bartholomew  Callan  on  his  return  to  Ireland  after  an  exile  extending  over 
twenty-nine  years."  The  four  poems  which  they  read  are  still  extant.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  O'Murphy,  and  Dr.  Woods,  accepting  his  defeat  gracefully,  was  the 
first  to  congratulate  his  successful  opponent. 

The  incident  concerning  Bartholomew  Callan  which  gave  rise  to  the  second 
poem  is  also  related  in  O'Kearney's  manuscript,  and,  as  it  partly  concerns  Castle- 


1.  — Seumas  MacCuarta,  better  known  as  An  "DaII  rilAC  CuAttcA,  lived  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    He  was  born  in  the  townland  of  Kilkerley. 

2.  — Art  O'Murphy  {Ay-c  mott  Ua  inti|icA-DA)  of  Grottoe  Castle. 

I  know  nothing  of  this  poet  beyond  what  is  related  here.  Grottoe  Castle  was  probably 
Thomastown  House,  the  home  of  the  MacDermotts.    The  field  is  still  known  as  "  Grot  Field. 

3.  — James  Woods  (seumAf  rtlAC  CoilleA-6),  a  native  of  the  town  of  Louth,  and  an  apothecary 
of  Dundalk.    He  was  a  poet  of  some  fame. 
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town  Graveyard,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  preserve  it  in  this  article.  The  penal  laws 
gave  rise  to  a  notorious  class  known  as  Priest -hunters  and  Tory-hunters.*  Toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  prominent  of  these  were  Billy  Forster, 
a  Captain  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  his  lieutenant,  Butchy  Kirk.  To  protect  the  people 
from  these  scoundrels  there  was  absolutely  no  law  ;  anyone  who  excited  their 
suspicion  or  incurred  their  enmity  was  hunted  down  like  a  mad  dog  and  dispatched 
in  summary  fashion.  One  evening  in  1798  Kirk,  returning  home  drimk  from  Dundalk, 
felt  inclined  to  sleep,  and  he  staggered  into  the  barn  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith  of  Ballinurd. 
He  was  discovered  by  a  working  man  named  Collater,  who,  we  may  expect,  did  not 
give  him  any  time  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  When  the  deed  became  known, 
the  people  of  the  district,  afraid  of  Forster's  vengeance,  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  bogs.  The  body  of  Kirk  was  carried  in  procession  by  the  "  shirtless, 
speckle -skinned  yeomanry "  to  the  graveyard  of  Inniskeen,  and  there  interred 
with  military  honours.  Naturally  enough,  the  people  of  Inniskeen  were  incensed 
that  their  graveyard,  the  graveyard  which  contained  the  remains  of  St.  -Dagaeus, 
of  the  MacMahon  chiefs,  and  of  all  their  forefathers  and  friends,  should  be  polluted 
by  the  corpse  of  "  Butchy  the  Stag."  Led  by  Mr.  Callan,  of  Thornfield  House, 
they  came  in  the  night,  dug  up  the  wretched  corpse  and  threw  it  outside  the  grave- 
yard wall.  Next  day  the  yeomanry  carried  it  in  procession  to  Castletown  grave- 
yard, in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  free  from  any  trouble  there,  but  information 
of  their  approach  preceded  them,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  young  men  of  Dundalk 
and  Castletown,  they  were  driven  back  along  the  road  which  they  had  come.  They 
again  buried  the  body  in  Inniskeen,  and,  in  the  expectation  that  the  incident  would 
be  forgotten,  they  kept  a  guard  over  the  grave  for  six  weeks.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  guard  withdrawn  than  Mr.  Callan  and  those  whose  friends  had  been  interred 
in  the  graveyard  dug  up  the  putrid  corpse,  and  lest  it  might  be  again  buried  there, 
they  flung  it  into  the  adjoining  river. 

For  his  share  in  this  incident  Bartholomew  Callan  had  to  fly  to  America,  and 
it  was  to  celebrate  his  return,  twenty-nine  years  later,  that  Woods  and  O'Murphy 
composed  their  poems. ^ 


4.  — In  addition  to  Forster  and  Kirk,  the  others  best  remembered  in  this  district  are  Seaver 
of  the  Bog,  Johnston  of  the  Fews,  Cormac  MacGinn  of  Tullyvallen,  Pepper  of  Ardee,  and  Norman 
Steele  of  Farney.  MacGinn  was  nicknamed  ConTriAC  riA  gcitin  from  the  readiness  with  which 
he  decapitated  people.    Concerning  Johnston,  the  people  used  to  recite  the  following  prayer  : — 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews, 
Save  us  from  Johnston,  king  of  the  Fews." 

O'Kearney  calls  Pepper  a  "  wholesale  dealer  in  blood." 

5.  — As  erijAi  tlA  tnutiiseAf  A  is  preparing  the  poetry  of  the  district  for  publication,  I  reirain 
from  giving  them  here. 


LAURENCE  P.  MURRAY. 


IIK  claim  that  Muirtheimline*  was  an  independent  kingdom  in  alliance  with 
Ulad  is  attractive,  but  cannot  successfully  be  maintained.  Such  a  theory 
adds  another  to  the  great  independent  or  rather  self-ruling  kingdoms 
of  Ireland  and  upsets  the  whole  recognised  theory  of  ancient  Irish  Govern- 
ment. So  it  can  be  admitted  only  on  the  strictest  proof. 
Some  600  years  before  our  era  Ugaine  Mor  "  divided  the  whole  country  into 
twenty-five  districts,  which  he  distributed  among  his  twenty-five  sons  and  three 
daughters." — Cusack  History,  p.  233.  Just  before  our  era  "  Eochaid  Feidleich 
[father  of  Maeve]  rescinded  the  division  of  Ireland  into  twenty-five  parts,  which 
had  been  made  by  Ugaine  Mor,  and  divided  the  island  into  five  provinces  over  each 
of  which  he  appointed  a  provincial  king  under  his  obedience." — Cusack  History,  p. 
212.  Those  five  provinces  were  Ulster,  lycinster,  Connaught,  and  the  two  Munsters. 
All  met  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  in  Westmeath  at  Usneach  to  which  Ulster  then 
extended — a  fact  too  often  forgotten,  though  the  key  to  much  of  the  story  of  the 
Northern  province. 

Cambrensis  gives  the  credit  for  establishing  the  pentarchy  to  Slaine  the  Firbolg 
and  first  king  of  Ireland.  With  more  probability  Slaine  is  credited  with  the 
foundation  of  Tara,  where  from  his  day  150  kings  are  supposed  to  have  reigned 
till  its  abandonment  a.d.  563. 

Barly  in  our  era  (first  or  second  century)  Tuathal  Teachmar  established  or 
enlarged  the  great  central  kingdom  for  the  Ard-righ,  taking  a  portion  from  each 
of  the  provinces,  and  building  the  palace  of  Tailte,  midway  between  the  Navan 
and  Kells  of  our  day,  in  the  Ulster  portion.  It  was  Tuathal  that  extended  the 
Ard-righ's  domain,  as  Keating's  fragment  tells  us,  "  to  the  pool  of  the  bHnd-man's 
ford  on  Slieve  Fuaid  to  Moy-Cosnavy,  near  Kill-tleivy,"  i.e.,  Meigh,  Co.  Armagh. 
This  is  why  Conall  Mac  Geoghan  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Dermott  McKervaU 
[a.d.  545-546]  Maghbreagh — the  Ard-righ's  territory — extended  to  Sheve  Fuaid 
in  Ulster.  This  must  be  ever  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to  clear  up  the  real  difficulties 
about  the  position  of  lyouth  in  later  times. 

No  historian  doubts  the  above  division  of  Ireland  into  kingdoms  and  sub- 
kingdoms,  though  many  doubts  are  expressed  about  the  dates  given  for  their  for- 
mation or  the  names  or  very  existence  of  the  kings  assigned  to  them.  No  theory 
that  would  substitute  a  system  of  confederacies  and  free  alliances — ^which,  by  the  way, 
are  two  quite  different  things — for  the  recognised  hierarchy  of  kings  and  sub-kings 
can  claim  the  sanction  of  a  serious  historian  amongst  the  many  great  scholars  that 
have  pictured  ancient  Erin. 

In  A.D.  332  the  Three  Collas  rent  Ulster  in  pieces  and  carved  out  the  kingdom 
of  Oirghialla  for  themselves,  confining  Ulad  to  Antrim  and  Down  ;  "  and  even  this 
narrow  corner  was  not  left  to  them  [he  aUudes  to  the  obtrusion  of  Clanna-Aedha 
Buidhe  (Clanaboy),  who  subdued  almost  the  entire  of  Ulidia],  so  that  they  had 


*  Roughly  the  "  North  Louth  "  of  to-day. 
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nearly  been  extinguished  except  a  few  who  had  left  the  original  territory."  And 
he  says,  grieving,  "  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Gaoidhil  of  Ireland  in  this  year  1666." 
MacFirbis,  quoted  by  O'Donovan  in  Rights,  p.  167,  n.  i.  But  MacFirbis  adds  : 
"  God  is  wide  in  a  strait." 

"  They  "  in  the  extract  means  the  Dal  Fiatachs.  So  Colgan  had  good  reason 
for  saying  of  Ulad  :  "  quae  hodie  terminis  Comitatus  Dunensis  pene  concluditur," 
"  which  to-day  is  almost  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  Co.  Down." — Trias.  ,p.  109  n. 

So  the  O'Neills  of  Clanaboy  grabbed  Antrim.  But  where  was  North  I^outh  ? 
Was  Muirthemne  which  had  formed  part  of  Ulster  left  derehct  ?  Did  it  become 
independent  and  form  a  fourth  kingdom  in  Ulster, — Aileach  being  the  third — with- 
out such  a  remarkable  event  occurring  tc  the  minds  of  Irish  Historians  ?  This  is 
the  puzzle  of  Muirthemne,  and  an  enigma  it  has  become  by  the  want  of  clear 
statements  in  writers  on  the  subject.  In  the  eyes  of  lyouthmen,  at  any  rate,  the 
question  is  worthy  of  discussion. 

However,  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  opinion,  and  therefore  a  solution  to  be 
of  any  value  must  be  strictly  proved.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  race  or  tribe, 
or  like  or  dishke.  So  to  tell  us  that  the  people  of  Muirthemne  were  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Oirghialla  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  Conquerors  care  little 
for  the  freedom  of  small  tribes.  Neither  does  the  fact  of  Muirthemne  having  its 
own  kings  avail.  To  show  that  those  kings  were  independent  is  the  very  point  to 
be  proved  if  one's  dream  of  a  fourth  early  kingdom  in  Ulster  is  to  take  substantial 
form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Conaille  extended  into  Oirghialla  and  were  not  con- 
fined to  Uouth.  "  A.D.  850  :  Cairell,  king  of  Loch-Uaithne  [in  Dartry]  was  slain 
...  by  the  Conaille  of  Fernmagh." — Ulster  Annals.  The  Irish  tribes  were  never 
corralled  in  their  native  haunts,  but  interwoven  in  some  degree  all  over  the  land. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  in  favour  of  an  independent  Muirthemne  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Rights.  Let  us  examine  it.  At  the  very  outset  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  "howlers"  attributed  to  O'Donovan.  "O'Donovan  evidently 
forgot  that  in  his  own  preface  he  had  told  us  that  the  poem  in  its  present  form 
was  compiled  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century — and  the  English  invasion 
was  in  the  twelfth."  Yet  O'Donovan  says  that  Cuailgne  "  at  the  period  of  this 
poem  was  included  in  his  kingdom  [Ulad],  although  several  centuries  before  the 
English  invasion  it  was  wrested  from  him  [king  of  Ulad]  by  the  vigorous  Clann 
CoUa." — L.A.J.,  1912,  p.  57. 

Now,  let  O'Donovan  speak  for  himself.  Summing  up  the  various  accounts  of 
the  Book  of  Rights,  he  says  :  "  Now  these  accounts  look  rather  conflicting,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  all  true — i.e.,  that  St.  Benean  [died  a.d.  468]  commenced 
the  Psalter  :  that  Cormack  continued  it  down  to  his  own  time  [died  a.d.  908]  and  re- 
modelled the  Book  of  Rights  so  as  to  state  the  tributes  and  stipends  of  the  country 
as  they  then  stood  .  .  .  and  that  King  Brian  had  a  further  continuation  framed 
to  his  time  .  .  ." — Book  of  Rights,  Introduction,  p.  xxiv.  It  is  in  the  Psalter  of 
Caiseal  that  the  Book  of  Rights  survived.  All  this  is  very  different  from  insinuating 
that  the  Book  of  Rights  dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  St.  Benignus  even  did 
not  originate  the  tributes  in  the  Book.  He  simply  codified  them  as  we  should  say 
now,  and  gave  a  Christian  air  to  the  laws  in  force  in  Erin  during  his  and  Patrick's 
day.  There  were  Kings  and  Parliaments  to  make  the  laws,  and  the  various  kings 
had  got  their  tributes  from  the  days  of  Ugaine  Mor  at  least.  Cormack  Mac  Cuil- 
eannain,  king  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  edited  the  Book  of  Rights  of  Benignus,  and  made 
it  up  to  date  ;  finally  Brian  Borumha  brought  it  on  to  his  own  reign. 

As  far  as  concerns  Muirthemne  the  question  is,  how  old  are  the  poems  about 
Ulad,  and  that  alone.  In  other  words,  when  were  those  imposts  put  on  the  king 
of  Ulad  ?  Here  our  real  difficulty  begins.  We  may  take  it  that  Brian  or  Cormack 
did  not  write  the  Ulster  poems.    They  were,  perhaps,  older  than  Benignus,  being 
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concerned  originally  with  llic  old  Tlnilcd  nislcr.  but  later  on  made  to  suit  the 
circumstances  created  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Collas.  I'or  instance,  a  inivihge 
of  Ulad  was  : 

"  Ilic  (ominciu cimiil  of  his  liosliiif^  also, 
Alwiiys  at  I'.ainliain  Machu.       h'if^'his,  p.  23. 

lUil  ()irL;hialla  i)ossessed  Eniania  from  a.d.  322.  And  when  "  I^ecale  "  was  in- 
serted in  this  poem  the  Ulaid  had  ceased  for  centuries  to  temper  their  blades  in  the 
furnaces  of  Kanihain  Macha.  The  prose  introduction  to  the  rights  of  Oirghialla 
states  it  is  entitled  on  some  points  to  the  third  of  the  king  of  Ulad's  share. 

The  poems  are  constructed  on  the  idea  that  Tara  was  still  the  residence  of  the 
Ard-righ  : 

I"  I''\(r\\vhcrc']  from  the  mansions  [of  tlic  cliiefs]  of  Eire 
To  tlie  Ihrone  of  Teamhair — 
The  Ihrone  (seat)  of  tlie  King  of  Oirghialla 

Is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King  of  Tailte  [i.e.,  of  Ireland]. — Rights,  p  143. 

A^rain  : 

"  When  over  all  Eire  reigns  not  [as  monarch] 
The  King  of  Ulad  of  the  conflict. 
He  is  entitled  in  Teamhair  of  the  tribes 

To  be  by  the  side  of  the  King  of  Banbha  of  the  Cualies." — p.  159. 

Then  the  duty  of  the  Ulstermen  to  the  King  of  Caiseal  from  the  supposed  eleventh 
century  part  of  the  work,  which  has  been  quoted  to  prove  IMuirthemne  was  then 
in  Ulad,  reads  : 

"  The  Ulstermen  escort  him  to  strong  Tara." — p.  39. 
To  Tara,  which  had  perished  a.d.  563  ! 

In  the  Benediction  of  St.  Patrick  Tara  is  the  centre  of  all  rights  : 

"  Bound  is  the  King  of  Ultonian  Eamhain 
To  make  him  [Ard-righ]  a  feast  for  every  Samhain  [All  Hallows], 
And  that  to  be  sent  by  him  without  scantiness 
To  the  margin  of  Linn  Luaithrinne." 

"The  extent  of  the  Feast  here  mentioned 
To  the  King  of  Teamhair  of  the  mighty  swords  [is] 
Twelve  vats  of  each  [kind  of]  ale 
With  a  suitable  quantity  of  viands." 

"  He  is  to  go  to  Teamhair  after  it 
With  his  assemblage  of  chieftains." 

When  Ulad  goes  to  Tara  to  enjoy  his  owti  gcod  things  : 

"  Entitled  to  half  the  warm  house 
Is  that  host  of  Eamhain  Macha 
And  they  take — it  is  no  partiality  of  ours 

The  exact  half  [of  the  house]  along  with  [the  rest  of  Eire]." — Rights,  p.  241 

Plainly  Ulad  then  was  not  merely  lord  of  two  counties.  The  kings  of  Donegal 
and  Tyrone  and  Oirghialla  are  his  and  have  duties  towards  him.  In  the  blessing 
of  Patrick  we  read  : 

"  Entitled  is  the  King  of  Oirghialla  to  his  steed 
On  account  of  his  hostages — it  is  no  false  award." 

"  Eoghan  is  bound  to  go  on  a  hosting  with  him 
And  Connall  withovit  neglect." — Rights,  p.  247. 

From  all  this  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  those  poems  we 
liave  the  rights  and  obhgations  of  the  Great  Old  Ulster,  modified  afterwards  to  fit 
in  with  the  changes  of  time.    So  we  must  conclude  they  were  composed,  if  not  written, 
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not  only  before  a.d.  563,  but  before  a.d.  332,  the  date  of  Ulster's  partition.  Strange 
enough  O' Donovan  overlooks  those  arguments,  remarking  that  the  Ard-righ  was 
called  poetically  King  of  Teamhair  to  the  end.  But  it  was  not  to  a  poetic  Tara 
the  above  vats  of  ale  were  sent.  Nor  was  Tara  a  poetic  name  for  the  other  palaces 
of  the  Ard-righ.  He  is  described  on  various  occasions  entertaining  his  sub-kings 
at  Usneach  or  Tailte,  according  to  the  feast  celebrated — e.g.,  Samhain  always  at 
Tara  and  Bealtaine  at  Usneach — no  figurative  places.  But  in  their  present  forms 
the  poems  cannot  go  beyond  the  days  of  Tuathal,  because  the  palaces  he  built, 
Tailte  and  Flachtgha,  are  mentioned  in  them.  Other  names — e.g.,  Benignus,  bring 
them  to  a  much  later  date. 

Bven  the  Caiseal  portion  need  not  be  of  late  date,  for  even  if  Caiseal  kings  never 
reigned  over  Ireland,  as  the  Northerners  contend,  it  being  doubtful  whether  they 
did  or  not,  their  claim  to  reign  in  certain  circumstances  was  undoubted.  Their 
rights  would  surely  then  be  found  in  a  work  edited  by  a  bishop  and  king  of  Caiseal. 
There  is  no  proof  that  it  is  as  late  as  Brian,  and  Kincora  is  not  mentioned  in  it. 
But  the  Gail  or  foreigners  are  introduced. 

That  those  royal  rights  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  ages  seems 
certain,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  stanza 

"  That  is  the  history  of  the  King  of  Teamhair  : 
It  is  not  known  to  every  prattling  bard* 
It  is  not  the  right  of  a  bard  ;  but  the  right  of  a  poet 
To  know  every  King  and  his  right." 

vSo  the  stanzas  relating  to  Muirthemne,  as  they  certainly  refer  to  the  Old  Ulad, 
may  date  from  the  days  before  Magh  Breagh  extended  to  SHeve  Fuaid  ;  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  must  have  dated  from  that  period — the  only  time  when 
it  can  be  proved  that  Muirthemne  was  in  Ulad. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  difiiculties  of  the  position  vanish. 
For  instance,  the  king  of  Old  Ulad  could  escort  the  Ard-righ  to  Tailte  through  his 
own  Ulad  without  passing  through  Muirthemne.  In  later  times  the  king  of  Ulad 
or  of  Oirghialla,  if  he  had  to  go  through  Muirthemne,  would  do  so  under  a  safe 
conduct  going  to  Teamhair.  It  was  only  under  a  safe  conduct  the  great  body  of 
sub-kings  could  go  there.  In  MacNcil's  Circuit  of  Ireland,  a.d.  941,  the  king  of 
Ulad  did  pass  through  Muirthemne  with  him  to  Annagassan,  and  their  stay  there 
is  described  : 

"  A  night  at  Cassan  Linne 
It  was  a  hard  night  of  good  hght  " 

It  was  not  a  night  of  hard  drinking,  but  of  hard  frost  !  In  this  poem  the  right  of 
the  king  of  Ulad  to  accompany  the  Ard-righ  apparently  through  aU  Eire  is  asserted. 
On  the  general  question  of  the  age  of  Book  of  Rights  a  stanza  from  the  ''.Restrictions 
and  Prerogatives  of  the  Kings  of  Eire  "  tells  its  own  tale  : 

"  Here  are  they,  let  them  be  proclaimed  boldly 
To  the  -five  Kings  of  Eire, 
With  the  King  of  Tara,  through  all  time 
Their  prerogatives  and  prohibitions." — Rights,  p.  25. 

The  mention  of  five  kings  throws  this  back  beyond  the  Ccllas,  whilst  its  picturesque 
superstitions  came  not  from  the  hand  of  Benignus. 

All  this  leaves  time  enough  and  to  spare  for  wresting  Muirthemne  from  Ulad, 
"  several  centuries  before  the  English  invasion." 


*  "  Bard."  This  word  among  the  ancient  Irish  meant  an  inferior  poet  or  rhymer.  The 
Ollamh  fileadh  was  a  man  of  higher  distinction." — Rights,  p.  183  and  n. 
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The  (liniculty  about  Muirllu'inue  is  tluit  il  was  not  in  UUid,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  at  what  date  it  was  taken  into  Oirgliialla.  It  really  was  part  of  the  Ard- 
rigli's  ti-rritory  as  indicated  by  Keating  and  MacOeoghan — not  the  Abbe,  but  the 
Conal,  the  translator  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.  This  is  the  only  theory  to 
lit  the  facts.  An  independent  Muirthenuie  is  a  phantom  and  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  Irish  Government.  Besides,  an  independent  Muirthemne 
■would  be  the  nut  between  the  Ulad  and  OirghiaUa  crackers. 

But  Muirthemne  got  stipends  from  Ulad  and  paid  none.  vSo  did  ether  sub- 
kingdoms  through  Hire,  as  a  glance  at  the  Book  of  Rights  wih  show.  Yet  who 
would  say  they  were  independent.  vSuch  an  idea  would  multiply  the  kingdoms 
of  Ireland  many  times.  To  receive  stipends  from  an  over-king  meant  dependence, 
not  independence.  The  king  of  Ulad  thus  distributes  stipends  among  his  kings." — 
Rights,  p.  155. 

The  various  tribes  had  different  imposts  placed  upon  them,  or  were  free  from 
such  according  to  their  relationship  with  the  king  or  the  absence  of  it  {Rights,  p.  174, 
u.  w,  on  Unfree  Tribes).  In  the  case  of  Tullahog  the  reason  is  given  in  the  poem 
itself  for  its  freedom  from  an  impost.  Then  the  Book  of  Rights  is  not  a  complete 
Survey  of  Taxes.  It  deals  with  some  and  not  with  others.  It  even  states  that 
OirghiaUa  did  not  know  its  rights  from  SHeve  Fuaid.  We  do  not  find  in  it  Muir- 
themne's  payments  to  the  Ard-righ,  who  perhaps  left  it  the  freedom  it  had  in  Ulad. 
Neither  are  its  payments  to  OirghiaUa  given  after  it  was  absorbed  into  that  kingdom. 

But  was  it  joined  to  OirghiaUa  ?  The  paper  in  L.A.J.,  1912,  proves  it,  if  proof 
were  needed.  Donogh  O  Carvail  possessed  Ivouth  to  Mellifont  in  the  south  and 
Ternionfeckin  in  the  extreme  south-east.  So  to  say  he  held  a  little  of  it  in  the  west 
can  satisfy  no  one.  To  suppose  the  king  of  Monaghan  grabbed  South  lyouth  and 
skipped  over  North  Louth  is  as  comical  as  Ivongfellow's  scholastic  conundrum 
looks  at  a  first  glance  : 

"  Whether  angels  in  moving  from  place  to  place 
I  Pass  through  the  intermediate  space." 

When  OirghiaUa  took  South  Louth  from  Meath  it  is  not  likely  North  Louth 
was  left  behind.  There  are  indications,  too,  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  seizing  of 
Muirthemne  than  that  given.  The  supposed  last  king  of  Muirthemne  perished 
A.D.  1107.  But  we  must  remember  that  when  kings  are  not  mentioned,  as  in  the 
lists  in  the  Index  to  Annals  of  Ulster  by  MacCarthy,  it  only  means  that  no  other 
kings'  deeds  or  deaths  are  found  in  the  Annals.  It  does  not  mean  the  end,  or  even 
a  break  in  the  succession. 

"Louth  was  O'CarroU's  country"  say  Connellan,  Annals,  p.  608  n.  The 
O'Carrolls  ruled  over  Louth  and  part  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and  the  MacMahons 
ruled  Monaghan  with  part  of  Louth,  "  and  were  lords  of  Lurgan  in  that  county." — 
Annals,  p.  603  n.  It  is  vain  to  assume  that  the  O'Carvails  are  late-comers  on  the 
scene,  appearing  only  in  the  eleventh  century.  Connellan  accepts  MacGeoghan's 
account  following  Colgan's  story  of  Carrol  taking  the  sceptre  of  his  brother  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  and  says  :  "  O'Carrolls  kings  and  princes  of  OirghiaUa  for  many 
centuries  were,  according  to  MacGeoghan,  the  descendants  of  the  above-mentioned 
Carroll ;  but  according  to  other  authorities  the  O'Carrolls  were  of  the  race  of  Clan 
CoUa." — Annals,  p.  441  n.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  Muirthemne  or  OirghiaUa 
kings  were  O'Carvails,  as  they  were  a  famed  tribe  all  over  Ireland  from  very  early 
dates.  Thus,  Cairell,  father  of  St.  Daig,  who  died  587 — Annals  of  Ulster. 
Deman,  son  of  Cairell,  died  572 — Annals  of  Ulster.  Cairell  king  of  Ulster  fell  801. 
A.D.  817  Caireal  king  of  Uhdia  was  slain. — 0' Donovan' s  Annals.  a.d.  586  :  The 
death  of  Baetan  son  of  Cairill. — Annals  of  Ulster,  a.d.  1022  :  Macleighinn  son  of 
Coireall  lord  of  OirghiaUa  died. — 0' Donovan' s  Annals. 
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So  from  early  days  there  were  O'Carvails  enough  to  unite  Muirthemne  to 
Oirghialla. 

The  battles  between  Muirthemne  and  Oirghialla  prove  nothing,  as  nothing  was 
more  common  than  inter-tribal  wars.  In  those  days  princes  and  states  and  tribes 
and  peoples  were  almost  as  quarrelsome  and  greedy,  though  not  so  cowardly,  as  now. 
At  any  rate,  on  every  leaf  of  Irish  history  there  is  a  second  page  to  scan.  I,et  us 
glance  at  it. 

Whatever  the  extracts  from  the  Annals  given  in  L.A.J.,  1912,  prove,  they  do 
not  prove  an  alliance  of  Ulad  and  Muirthemne.  In  not  a  single  one  of  them  are 
the  Conaille  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  UHdians.  Their  fights  with  the 
Oirghialla  are  either  inter-tribal  disputes  or  battles  arising  from  causes  not  connected 
with  Oirghialla  at  all.  A  good  example  of  the  former  is  the  battle,  a.d.  1007,  in 
which  Fergus  the  Conallian  was  slain  fighting  for  one  Oirghiallian  tribe,  the  Ui  Meith, 
against  another,  the  Ui  Breasail.  Perhaps  Fergus  led  the  Muirthemne  Ui  Meith 
to  help  their  cousins  from  Monaghan.  We  must  remember,  too,  anent  those  many 
fights,  that  when  Muirthemne  was  in  Oirghialla  its  people,  except  the  Ui  Meith, 
were  a  foreign  tribe,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  disputes.  As  a  foreign  tribe, 
too,  they  retained  their  distinctive  title  because  the  name  of  the  territory  following 
the  native  tribes  would  not  include  them.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Conaille 
mentioned  in  an  entry  in  the  Annals  as  distinguished  from  the  Oirghialla.  Indeed, 
what  does  seem  strange  is  to  find  Oirghialla  distinguished  from  its  native  tribes — 
e.g.,  "  A.D.  iioo  :  A  great  army  of  lycinstermen  burned  Oirghialla,  Ui  Meith  and 
Fir  Ross." 

But  let  us  turn  the  leaf — a.d.  1084  :  "  A  hcsting  by  Donlevy  king  of  Ulad 
[father  of  Conor  ?]  as  far  as  Droichet-atha  !  " — Loch  Ce.  a.d.  1107  :  "  Conor  son 
of  Donlevy  royal  heir  of  Ulad  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Farney."  Nor  is  this  the 
first  evidence  of  the  Ulidian  alliance,  a.d.  696  :  "  The  Britons  and  Ulidians  de- 
vastated Muirthemne." — Annals  of  Ulster.  Thoughtful  alHes  !  The  Britons 
mentioned  here  were  not  Britons  at  alb  but  Irish  Picts  called  Britons  from  their 
relatives  in  Britain. 

A.D.  881  :  "  A  battle  between  the  Conaille -Muirthemne  and  the  Uhdians  in 
which  Anfidh  son  of  Aedh  king  of  Ulidia  and  Conallan  son  of  Maelduin  king  of  Cobho 
and  other  noblemen  were  slain.  The  Conaille  were  victors." — Annals  of  Ulster. 
This  battle  was  fought  in  Orior,  perhaps  in  Oirghialla,  but  it  may  have  been  in  Ulad. 
"  It  is  stated  that  he  [Anfidh]  was  slain  in  the  country  cf  the  Arithera  by  the  Conaille 
Muirthemne."  This  latter  entry  is  a  note  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  a.d.  863  after 
relating  a  former  defeat  of  Anfidh  by  Aedh  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  696  :  Ulad  wasted 
Magh  Muirthemne.  a.d.  949  :  Matudan  king  of  Ulad  plundered  Uouth,  Dromiskin 
and  Inniskeen. — Annals  of  Ulster. 

In  the  battle  for  the  Primacy,  a.d.  825,  the  UHdians  and  Oirghilla  fought 
against  Aileach.  Then  in  908  :  "  Gairbith  son  of  Maelmordha,  Tanist  of  Conaille 
Muirthemne  was  destroyed  ir  the  refectory  cf  Druim-Inesclain  by  Congalach  son  of 
Gairbhith  lord  of  Conaille  Muirthemne  !  " — 0' Donovan's  Annals.  But  the  tribes 
were  capable  of  better  things— a.d.  1032  :  "  The  battle  of  Inver-Boinne  [was  gained] 
by  Sitric  over  the  Conaille,  the  Ui  Tortan  and  the  Ui  Meith." 

Ivct  us  look  into  the  second  class  of  fights  arising  out  of  disputes  about  the  Ard- 
righ's  rights,  or  some  other  extern  cause,  in  which  Muirthemne  fought  against 
Oirghialla.  The  battle  at  Ardee,  for  instance,  a.d.  1159,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Muirthemne.  Again,  a.d.  995,  "A  preying  expedition  by  the  ConailH  and 
Mughduma  and  the  people  of  the  North  of  Bregha  as  far  as  Glenn-Righe  ;  but  Aedh 
son  of  Domnall  met  them  and  gave  them  battle,  when  they  were  defeated  and  the 
king  of  Conailli— i.e.,  Ua  Cronghilla  (i.e.,  Matudan)  and  many  others  (i.e.,  two 
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huu(lrcd)  were  slain." — Annals  of  JJlstcr.  Here  an  (Jirgliiallaclaii  joins  the  Coiiailli 
and  some  Meath  trilx'  in  a  raid,  and  are  defeated  by  the  king  of  Aileach. 

lUit  the  chissie  instance  is  the  contest  of  Donihnal  Macl.achlain  and 
Muircherlach  Ua  Hrian  for  the  crown  of  Irehind.  a.d.  1083  :  "Donihnall  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Cfnnel  ]v)ghain  and  made  a  royal  predatory  expedition  into 
Magh-Muirthenme,  whence  he  carried  off  a  great  si)()il  of  cattle,  and  liberal  pay  was 
given  to  the  men  of  Fernmagh  on  this  ex]K  (lition." — Loch  Ce.  a.d.  1097  :  "  A 
hosting  by  Muirchertacli  Ua  Brian  and  by  J/  th  Mogha  to  Magh-Muirthemne.  A 
hosting  by  Donndiall  Maclyachlainn  from  the  North  of  Erin  to  Fidh  Conaille  to 
give  tiieni  battle  ;  but  the  coniarb  of  Patrick  prevented  them  under  the  guise  of 
peace." — Loch  Ce.  In  1099  all  this  was  repeated  and  another  peace  for  a  year 
made  by  the  Primate,  a.d.  1103  :  Ua  Brian  went  tc  defend  the  Ulidians  against 
Maclvacldainn.  a.d.  1104  :  "  A  hosting  by  Muirchertach  Ua  Brian  to  Magh- 
Muirthenme,  and  he  totally  destroyed  the  tillage  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  on  this 
hosting  that  Cu  Uladh  O'Caindebhain,  king  of  I/caghaire,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  of  which  he  died.  A  hosting  by  Domnhall  Macl^achlainn  to  Magh  Cobha 
[Iveagh]  when  he  obtained  the  hostages  of  Ulidia,  and  he  proceeded  to  Temhair 
and  burned  a  large  part  of  Ua  Ivcaghaire,  but  gave  protection  to  some  of  them." 

A  century  earlier,  a.d.  iooi,  Brian  and  Malachy  had  m.et  the  Nc  rthern  kings 
at  Dundalgan  and  departed  in  peace. — O'Donovan's  Annals,  a.d.  1012  :  Hosting 
by  Brian  to  Muirthemne — Annals  of  Ulster.  So  the  Conailli  ever  had  little  chance 
of  wreathing  their  spears  with  cobwebs  or  turning  their  helmets  into  bee-hives. 
Muirthemne  was  the  giants'  arena  of  Ireland  on  account  of  its  strategic  position. 
Here  Ultonians  and  Connacians,  Dalcassians  and  Danes,  Ard-righs  and  rivals,  even 
Brian  himself,  Norman  and  Celt,  Englishman  and  Scot,  in  turn  plundered,  triumphed, 
fought  and  fell.  And  yet  "  by  the  mercies  of  the  I^ord  we  are  not  consumed." 
The  Conailli  occupy  their  old  plains  and  hills  to-day,  if  they  did  only  know  it  !  Nor 
did  the  Normans  wipe  out  the  Irish  clans.  On  the  contrary  the  clansmen  were  the 
battle-axes  in  the  invaders'  hands,  which  only  too  deservedly  brained  their  own 
craven  kings  and  princes,  but,  alas  !  Irish  freedom  too.  When  so  often  the  Irish 
clans  joined  the  Foreigners  and  slew  the  native  tyrants,  they  would  doubtless  plead, 
"  who  had  a  better  right."    Right  or  no  right  they  too  often  had  good  reason. 

The  mysterious  windings  of  the  Dun-cladh  worm-ditch,  cannot  avail  to 
cut  off  Muirthemne  from  Oirghialla.  Its  object  is  uncertain.  O'Donovan  in  his 
letter  from  Granard,  1837,  says  :  "It  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  this  was  its 
[Ard-righ's  territory]  boundary  with  Ulster."  He  came  to  feel  that  Keating's 
boundaries  threw  Muirthemne  into  the  Ard-righ's  kingdom,  though  in  1835  he  had 
held  a  different  opinion  about  the  Dun-cladh. 

Kane's  map  and  paper  on  the  Danes'  Cast  and  in  Proceedings  R.I. A.,  Vol.  27, 
1907-9,  is  the  best  account  of  it  yet  given.  Kane  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  O'Donovan.  "  The  alignment  of  the  Danes'  Cast  seems,  however,  admirably 
calculated  to  protect  the  North-east  of  Ireland,  including  Down  and  Antrim,  from 
invaders  from  the  south  advancing  hy  the  well-known  Moira  Pass."  He  is  led 
astray  somewhat  by  adopting  the  idea  that  Muirthemne  was  in  Oirghialla  from 
the  days  of  the  Collas. 

No  account  of  the  relations  of  Muirthemne  and  Oirghialla  could  afford  to  neglect 
what  should  prove  the  greatest  force  tending  the  union  of  those  territories — viz., 
the  Ui  Meith.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  "  hated  Oirghialla  "  with  one  of  their 
most  noted  tribes  settled  in  Muirthemne.  Ui  Meith  in  Muirthemne  was  known  as 
Ui  Meith  Mara  (=on  the  sea).  It  is  yet  represented  by  Omeath  in  North  lyouth. 
O'Donovan's  Rights,  p.  148  n  a,  identifies  it  with  Cuailgne.  "The  latter  was  more 
anciently  called  Cuailgne."    Whether  or  not  Ui  Meith  Mara  was  co-extensive  with 
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Cuailgne,  it  was  at  any  rate  a  more  formidable  barrier  against  Ulad  than  the 
Duncladh  itself. — 

"  Upon  the  frontier  towards  the  foe 
A  resolute  defence," 

The  second  and  greater  part  of  the  Ui  Meith  tribe  was  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  barony  of  Monaghan,  and  was  called  Ui  Meith  tire — inland.  It  was  called  also 
Ui  Meith  Macha — a  name  the  reason  for  which  is  almost  forgotten,  and  has  puzzled 
O'Donovan  himself.  He  says,  "  Ui  Meith  Macha  from  its  contiguity  to  Armagh." 
— Rights,  p.  148,  n.  a.  Todd  and  Reeves  in  the  table  appended  to  Martyrology 
of  Donegal  confounds  it  with  Oricr  in  Armagh. 

Colgan  gives  the  true  reason  of  the  name  "  Regio  Metheorum  vulgo  Hua-Meith 
dicta,  est  diocesis  Ardmachanae  in  Ultonia  et  in  ea  hodie  visitur  prsedicta  ecclesia 
Kill-mo r— i.e.,  Cella  Magna  dicta  S  Aedano  sacra,  a  quo  et  distinctionis  causa  Kill- 
mor  Aedhan  appellatur." — Ada.,  Vol.  i,  p.  731,  n.  5. 

Ui  Meith  tire  then  got  its  second  title  simply  because  it  was  in  Armagh  diocese, 
adding  another  to  the  many  points  of  friction  between  Armagh  and  Clogher. 
Strange  to  say,  O'Donovan  emphasises  Colgan's  statement.  "  He  knew  that  the 
church  of  Teholland  (the  situation  of  which  he  knew  rightly  well)  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ui  Meith." — Monaghan  Letters,  p.  109.  Over  "  rightly  well  " 
O'Donovan  writes  :  "in  diocesi  Ardmachana."  At  page  87  he  had  remarked 
that  Muckno  was  called  "  the  twelve-mile  church  .  .  .  because  it  is  twelve  miles 
from  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Armagh."  We  saw  how  in  the  case  of  King  Fergus 
the  Ui  Meith  might  well  have  influenced  his  action.  This  ancient  tribal  bond  between 
I^outh  and  Monaghan  seems  not  quite  broken  yet.  A  picturesque  link  of  it  is  seen 
in  the  persevering  devotion  of  Monaghan  people  to  lyouth's  two  greatest  places  of 
pilgrimage,  Faughart  Stream  and  I^ady  Well.  When  almost  forgotten  in  lyouth 
Monaghan  people  through  evil  days  kept  alive  the  traditional  devotions,  and  are 
to  this  day  the  most  faithful  pilgrims.  The  Ui  Meith  and  Conaille  of  Louth  pre- 
serving their  old  traditions  in  Monaghan  through  the  centuries  is  a  notable  survival 
surely  in  these  days  of  ours. 

The  extracts  from  Mac  Firbis  and  the  Books  of  Feenagh  and  Ballymote  cannot 
settle  the  question.  Ballymote  does  not  even  touch  it.  It  gives  the  native  tribes 
of  Oirghialla  ;  but  does  not  decide  the  extent  of  the  kingdom.  Besides,  all  those 
productions  are  not  original  works  that  can  be  dated,  but  compilations  from  writings 
that  may  have  existed  for  ages.  Thus  Professor  MacNeil  in  Proceedings  R.I. A., 
Vol.  29,  when  he  gave  the  extract  from  a  Trinity  College  MSS.  and  that  from  the 
Book  of  Ballymote  contradicting  it,  says  Mac  Firbis  took  the  phrase  "  every  Conailli 
in  Erin  "  from  an  earlier  work.  Nor  is  the  inference  from  the  silence  of  Mac  Firbis 
valid.  "  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  tribes  of  Muirthemne  who  had  already  been 
swept  away  by  the  Normans.  When  the  Germans  seized  Dublin,  they  as  we  know 
translated  it  to  the  Fatherland,  the  Kaiser  in  his  joy  making  it  the  second  city  in 
"  The  Marck."  The  Normans  were  wiser  and  left  it  in  its  native  Leinster  till  it 
grew  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  So  Louth  no  more  than  Wicklow  or  Down 
was  spirited  across  the  Irish  sea  or  made  into  a  new  province.  It  got  not  even  a 
Norman  name,  but  enjoyed  its  good  old  Gaelic  title  "  Maghera  Oirghialla  " — a  name 
surely  not  given  it  by  De  Ccurcy,  but  by  the  Irish  writers.  Finally  a  glance  at  the 
extracts  given  from  Mac  Firbis,  Balh^mote  and  Feenagh  will  show  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  one  another  in  their  lists. 

Cuailgne,  it  may  be  noted,  did  not  approach  Dundalk  river.  It  was  restricted 
to  the  mountains.  This  we  learn  from  the  Tain,  which  places  Faughan — i.e., 
Tipping's  Moimt — in  Conaille. 

The  variety  of  opinions  amongst  the  greatest  scholars  shows  the  danger  of 
giving  a  certain  date  to  the  inclusion  of  Muirthemne  in  Oirghialla — O'Curry  says, 
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at  the  Colhis  rcbc'lliou,  MvSS.  p.  7J,  iiiul  Kane  as  we  saw  thinks  so  too.  But  this 
is  most  iniprohal)!^  if  only  for  a  reason  that  is  quite  neglected  by  the  authorities. 
The  Ard-ri^li  eneouruKed  the  CoUas  to  carve  out  a  kingdom  in  Ulster.  But  he 
would  hardly  let  them  seize  part  of  his  own  as  Muirthenme  then  was.  Archbishop 
Healy  seems  ])u/.zle(l,  as  well  he  might,  saying  there  were  "  two  kingd(nns,  the 
eastern  and  the  western  Oriel.  The  kings  of  eastern  Oriel  dwelt  at  Armagh  :  the 
kings  of  Western  at  Clogher  .  .  .  There  were  twelve  sub-chiefs  in  the  kingdom 
exclusive  of  the  County  I/)Uth."  Cambrensis  places  Carlingford  in  Ulster : 
"  Carlenfordia  in  Ultonia." — Topog.  Diet.,  ii.,  c.  10. 

O'Dono van's  most  definite  statement  is  quoted  in  Supplemental  vol.,  An 
Leabcirluiui,  from  O.S.  lyctters  : — "  At  the  formation  of  the  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Brefny  and  Oriel  this  territory  of  the  monarch  was  considerably  circumscribed. 
It  lost  all  Ivouth  and  a  great  portion  of  the  County  of  Cavan.  The  plain  extending 
to  the  mountains  of  lyouth  and  Armagh  was  called  Magh-Breagh — i.e.,  Campus 
Bregarum,  and  at  the  formation  of  Oriel  that  part  of  Moy  Bra  which  lies  in  lyouth 
was  called  Macaire  Oirgiall,  or  the  Plain  of  Oriel."  But  O'Donovan's  caution 
waxed  with  his  learning,  and  we  find  him  saying,  in  Book  of  Rights,  p.  167,  n.i  : 
"  This  territory  had  been  wrested  from  the  descendants  of  Conall  Cearnach  several 
centuries  before  the  Enghsh  invasion  by  the  Oirghialla.  So  that  the  present  County 
of  Ivouth  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  Ulad  or  UHdia,  as  it  certainly  was 
when  this  poem  was  written,  has  been  considered  as  the  Machaire  or  plain  of 
Oirghialla,  and  the  part  oftenest  called  Oriel  or  Uriel  by  English  writers."  So  we 
had  better  imitate  O'Dono  van  and  pin  ourselves  to  no  date,  but  quote  a  scholar 
who  settles  in  a  word  the  question  whether  Muirthemne  was  in  Oriel  for  more  than 
a  brief  seventy  years  :  "  Oriel  has  been  divided  into  the  Counties  of  Louth,  Armagh, 
and  Monaghan  within  our  own  memory." — O'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  p.  274.  O'Flaherty 
died  A.D.  1717. 

This  would  give  Louth  an  inheritance  in  Oriel  of  nigh  600  years,  from  Donough 
O'Carroll,  to  hark  no  farther  back  !  Connallan  says  it  was  made  a  county  in  1210  ; 
but  gives  no  authority.    So  O'Flaherty's  personal  evidence  must  stand. 

Bnda  stated  in  a  former  number  that  Mount  Oriel  is  a  new  name  hardly  one 
hundred  years  old,  and  so  could  have  no  connection  with  the  old  territory.  But 
Wren's  Map  of  Louth  (a.d.  1667)  has  it  marked  "  Mount  Uriell."  This  form  would 
indicate  that  instead  of  being  a  modern  name,  it  is  really  the  survival  through  the 
ages  of  the  ancient  territorial  name.  Thus,  Mount  Oriel  would  be  the  solitary 
instance  of  the  Golden  Name  handed  down  to  our  day. 

The  argument  from  place  names  is  not  conclusive.  We  speak  of  Faughart 
in  Louth  ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  it  from  Leinster.  Besides,  it  is  just  what  we 
would  expect  to  find,  that  the  older  provinces  of  Ulad  and  Magh  Bra,  rather  than 
the  newer  Oirghialla,  should  be  credited  with  names  in  Muirthemne.  Then  the 
argument  would  prove  too  much  :  that  Muirthemne  was  never  in  Oirghialla. 

Though  a  digression,  it  may  interest  readers  to  know  more  of  Muirthemne's 
experiences  of  the  sword,  a.d.  ^87  :  "  Maelmordha  son  of  Cairhith  lord  of  Conailli 
Muirthemne  was  beheaded  by  Ceallach  son  of  Flanagan  lord  of  Breagh." — O'Donovan's 
Annals,  a.d.  909  :  "  Conaille  Muirthemne  beheaded  Amalgaidh  royal  heir  of 
Breagh."  Dundalgan  welcomed  Brian  and  Malachy  in  peace  ;  it  also  saw  them  in 
anger.  Brian  went  to  the  North  a.d.  1004  and  plundered  "  the  Dalfiach  in  general." 
O'Donovan's  Annals.  He  did  better  a.d.  ioii  :  "  A  hosting  by  Brian  into  Magh 
Muirthemne  ;  and  he  gave  full  freedom  to  Patrick's  churches  on  that  hosting." 
A.D.  IOII  [recte  1012]  :  "  Crinan  son  of  Gormladh  lord  of  Conaille  was  killed  by 
Cucuailgne."  "  A  prince  of  the  Conaille."  O'Donovan  points  out  the  Index  rather 
superfluously  considering  his  name,  "  Dog  of  Cooley  !  "    a.d.  1012  :    "  A  great 
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depredation  upon  the  Conaille  in  revenge  of  the  profanation  of  the  Finnfaidheach 
and  the  breaking  of  Patrick's  crozier  by  the  ConailH — i.e.,  by  the  sons  of  Cucuailgne." 
— 0' Donovan' s  Annals.  In  that  case  the  heavy  hand  was  Malachy's.  a.d.  1012  : 
"  A  predatory  expedition  by  Maelsehlainn  intc  ConailH  in  revenge  of  the  Finnfaidhch 
[sweet-sounding  bell]  of  Patrick  and  of  the  breaking  of  Bachal-Patraic  by  the 
advice  of  Maelmuire  and  of  Brian." — Annals  of  Ulster.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
"  Finnfaidhch  "  was  a  bell.  a.d.  945  :  "...  the  full  of  the  Finnfadhach  of  silver 
was  given  by  the  Cinel-Eoghain  for  the  blessing  of  Patrick  and  his  successor — i.e., 
Joseph. — Four  Masters. 

To  sum  up,  Muirthemne  was  taken  from  Ulster  and  made  part  of  the  Ard- 
righ's  domain  when  the  great  central  kingdom  was  formed.  "  It  was  by  Tuathal 
that  every  province  in  Ireland  was  decapitated  to  form  Meath." — Book  of  Conquests, 
quoted  by  Petrie,  Tar  a.  Some  say  this  took  place  in  the  first  century.  Others 
(see  Fr.  Paul  Walsh  :  Archiv  Hiher,  1913)  think  such  an  early  date  impossible. 
Professor  B-  MacNeil  in  A^.  /.  Review  raises  many  difficulties  against  such  an  early 
date,  and  shows  much  want  of  trust,  as  did  others  before  our  days  in  the  early  pages 
of  Irish  Annals.  But  it  would  require  a  writer  of  his  own  learning  to  discuss  the 
matter  from  the  other  point  cf  view.  Happily  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  argu- 
ment of  this  paper. 

Muirthemne  may  have  remained  in  Moy  Bra  for  centuries.  It  was  in  Oirghialla 
certainly  under  Donagh  O'Carvail  ;  but  no  one  can  tell  how  long  before.  Its  union 
with  Oirghialla  could  hardly  date  from  the  Ccllas'  victory  a.d.  332,  at  Kachalethderg, 
the  site  of  which  is  disputed.  O'Donovan  thought  it  was  in  Antrim,  but  later  placed 
it  in  Monaghan.  Connallan  favours  Antrim.  He  says  it  was  in  Fearnmuide  in 
Dalraida  on  the  borders  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  is  called  Carnachy  Leth  Derg. 
He  says  the  battle  "  continued  six  days,  immense  numbers  must  have  been  slain, 
probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  the  historians  state 
.  .  .  that  the  earth  was  covered  with  dead  bodies  from  Carn  Kochy  to  Glenrighe, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles." — Annals,  n.  14,  p.  2. 

O'Donovan  does  not  deal  with  that  last  phrase  about  Glenrighe,  which  appears 
to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  Antrim. 

Louth  remained  in  Oirghialla  for  centuries  perhaps.  It  fell  before  De  Courcy, 
who  "  was  in  pitch  of  body  like  a  giant,"  say  Campion.  But  that  the  Conailli 
were  simply  blotted  out  by  the  Normans  is  far  from  the  facts.  Mr.  Butler  in  R.S.A  .1. 
March,  1913,  says  :  "  The  O'CarroUs  and  MacDunslevys  disappear  from  view 
during  this  struggle  [with  De  Courcy] — almost  the  only  case  of  the  destruction 
of  an  Irish  clan  in  its  contest  with  a  Norman  baron."  This  can  hardly 
be  proved  in  face  of  De  Courcy's  defeats  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  battles,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a.d.  1178  [Ulster),  when  he  was  defeated  at  Glenrighe  by  Murrough 
O'Carroll  and  MacDunslevy,  when  De  Courcy  was  on  a  plundering  expedition  to 
Conaille  ;  and  a.d.  1180  {Inisfallen),  when  he  was  again  beaten  by  O'Carroll  "  apud 
pontem  Ivori "  [Newry]  when  plundering  Conaille.  See  Orpen,  Ireland  under 
Normans,  p.  15,  n.  i. 

That  the  Normans  seized  Louth  is  beyond  dispute  :  "  Unto  John  De  Courcy 
he  [Henry  II]  gave  all  Ulster  if  he  could  conquer  it." — Regan's  Fragment.  How 
De  Courcy's  supplanter  and  his  ally  de  Verdon  set  about  dividing  the  bear's  skin  is 
told  in  the  vigorous  Latin  of  their  agreement  in  a.d.  1192  perhaps.  There  is  in  it 
just  that  touch  of  Norman  French  required  to  make  it  picturesque  :  Et  quicquid 
prefati  Thomas  [De  Verdon]  et  Hugo  de  Lacy  poterint  conquirere  interra  gwerre 
in  partibus  suis  terre  de  Krgallo  toto  inter  se  dimidiabunt  sicut  dimidiaverunt  inter 
se  terram  pacis."  "  And  whatever  the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  shall 
be  able  to  conquer  in  the  land  of  war  in  their  parts  of  the  land  of  Oirgialla  they  shall 
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divide  coiupU'tcly  between  themselves,  as  they  have  divided  between  themselves 
the  land  <>l"  i)eace."    "The  land  of  peace"  seems  to  have  been  unhappy  Louth. 

The  concjuest  of  Conaille  Muirthennie  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Northern 
Princes,  as  ai)i)ears  from  the  grai)hic  entry  in  the  Annals  A.D.  1224  :  "  It  was  then 
that  O'Neil  came  with  his  foreij^ners  and  (Tjieidhal,  whom  he  distributed  on  the 
passes  of  Sliabh  luiaid  and  the  doors  of  Kmhain  [Dorsey]  and  Fidh  Conailli  when 
he  challenged  the  Foreigners  to  attack  him  in  those  p)laces."  How  the  Irish 
Princes  maintained  their  claim  to  Ivouth  with  a  measure  cf  success  is  told  by 
Charles  O'Connor  in  a  remarkable  passage  :  "  Porro  Argiallia  regio  erat  ami)la,  totum 
Louthense  Comitatum,  et  partes  Ardniachani  et  Monachani  complectens.  .  .  . 
Uriel  ab  Anglis  appellatum  fuisse  constat,  ex  Hbio  nigro  di  Wigmore  ;  eamque  sibi 
vi  et  armis  Johanueni  de  Courcy  Anno  1183  patet  ex  annalibus  Pembrigii  .  .  . 
Pcstea  vero  Ilibcruis  partim  restituta,  in  Airgialliam  Hibcrnicam  et  Uriel  Anglicanam 
divisa  fuit  ut  patet  ex  Notitia  brevi  Hiberniae  scripta  regnante  Eduardo  vi.  to  .  .  . 
unde  etiam  patet  partem  Anglicanam  ea  conditione  ab  indiginis  Hibernis  pacem 
sibi  comparasse  ut  £40  sterlinas  annuatim  solveret  per  mr  dum  tributi  dicti  Black 
Rent,  idque  O'Niallio  SeptrentionaHs  Hiberniae  Regi  quo  tempore  .  .  .  MacMahon 
Regulus  erat  partis  Hibernicae."  Rerum  Hihernicarnm,  Vol.  i,  p.  148.  And, 
further:  "Tendebat  autem  tota  Regio  Argial  a  Uidia — i.e.,  a  flurio  Bovinda  ad 
Bannam  et  rex  sen  regulus  reginis  istius  nonregi  totius  Hiberniae  immediate  sed 
Regi  Septentrionalis  Hiberniae  obedientiam  praestare  tenebatur. — ''Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  Furthermore  Oirghialla  was  an  extensive  region  embracing  the  whole  County 
lyouth  and  parts  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan.  ...  It  is  evident  from  the  Black  Book 
of  Wigmore  that  it  was  called  Uriel  by  the  English  ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  Annals 
of  Pembroke  that  John  De  Courcy  seized  it  for  himself  by  force  cf  arms  in  the  year 
1183.  But  afterwards  being  in  part  restored  to  the  Irish  it  was  divided  into  Irish 
Oirghialla  and  English  Uriel,  as  appears  from  a  Brief  Notice  of  Ireland,  written 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  whence  also  it  appears  that  the  English  part  obtained 
peace  for  itself  from  the  native  Irish  on  condition  that  it  should  pay  yearly  £40 
sterhng  by  way  of  tribute  called  the  black  rent,  and  that  to  O'Neil,  king  of  Northern 
Ireland,  during  which  time  MacMahon  was  Prince  of  the  Irish  part."  Again  :  "  The 
whole  region  of  Oirghialla  extended  from  Meath — i.e.,  from  the  river  Boyne  to  the 
Bann,  and  the  king  or  prince  of  that  territory  was  bound  to  render  obedience,  not 
immediately  to  the  King  of  all  Ireland,  but  to  the  King  of  Northern  Ireland." 

From  all  this  it  is  plain  how  lyouth  though  held  by  the  Normans  was  still  part 
of  Oirghialla.  There  is  no  proof  of  its  independence  at  any  time.  Ask  Irish 
History  can  she  tell  of  a  "  Ulidian  Alliance."  She  stands  with  finger  on  lip  ;  is 
dumb.  Question  our  records  for  a  more  precise  account  of  I^outh's  varied  wander- 
ings amid  the  provinces  of  Eire,  that  the  dry  bones  of  her  story  may  live  ;  they 
can  only  answer  :  We  know  not,  "  Oh  Eord  Thou  knowest  !  " 
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T.C.D..  F.  3.  5,  /oL  1-47. 
Continued  from  Louth  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  No.  i,  pp.  68-79. 
[The  matter  interlined  in  original  is  herein  placed  in  square  brackets.] 

Fol.  24.     The  exacon.  of  Richard  Duff,  Esqr.,  eldest  sonue  unto  Sr.  Thady 
Duff,  of  Dublin,  Kt.,  taken  by  us  the  persons  undernamed,  the  second 
of  Aprill,  1642. 

Being  asked  when  he  was  in  Dublin  last,  and  when  he  came  from  thence  ;  what 
was  the  reason  of  his  coming  away  ;  by  whose  leave  or  licence  and  where  he  hath 
bin,  and  in  whose  howses  by  spetiall  name,  and  with  what  company  he  hath  con- 
sorted, since  his  departure  from  Dublin  :  He  saith  :  that  he  came  from  Dublin 
some  three  dales  before  Xmas  last,  that  the  reason  of  his  coming  was  to  goe  along 
wth.  his  mother  the  I^ady  Duff  unto  Mr.  Nicholas  Barnewell's  howse  at  Turvey. 
Where  he  remayned  some  two  daies.  Hee  saith  hee  had  no  other  leave  or  licence 
to  come  from  Dublin  then  the  Maior's  Ticquett  to  goe  out  of  Dublin  Gates.  From 
Turvy,  hee  saith,  hee  came  in  company  wth  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Richard  FzWms. 
unto  my  I^d.  of  Gormanstown's  howse  at  Gormanston  ;  where  he  and  his  said  brother- 
in-law  rem  .  .  .  but  one  Night,  and  there  they  met  wth.  yonge  George  King  of 
Clanturfe  and  his  wife  and  denyeth  that  there  was  any  other  strangers  then  att 
Gormanston.  He  saith,  that  from  Gormanston  hee  and  his  said  Brother-in-lawe 
went  to  the  Carrick  the  Lord  of  I^owth's  howse,  who  was  then  att  home  and  there 
they  staid  Two  nights,  and  afterwards  they  went  to  the  I^ady  Taaffe  (havinge  visited 
the  Ivord  of  Slane  by  the  way)  and  having  staid  one  night  att  the  lyady  Taaffes,^  they 
departed  and  went  to  his  brother-in-law's  howse  called  Doth^  where  he  hath  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Hee  confesseth  that  he  hath  beene  twice  in  Dundalke  since 
his  comeinge  from  Dublin  and  that  Sr.  Phelym  6  Neale  and  the  [I^ord  of]  lyowth 
were  both  in  towne  the  last  time  he  was  there,  wch.  was  about  a  fortnight  past.  Hee 
further  saith  and  confesseth,  that  he  then  was  in  company  wth.  the  I^r.  of  Ivouth, 
and  did  talke  with  him.  Hee  confesseth  further,  that  there  were  some  forces  of  the 
Rebells  in  the  towne,  but  that  he  knew  nothing  thereof  untill  he  was  in  the  Towne  ; 
and  denyeth  that  hee  had  any  other  discourse  wth.  the  I^d.  of  Lowth,  and  that|his 
I^rd.  asked  him  how  his  uncle  (meaning  the  aforesaid  Richard  Fz.  Wms.)  did.  Being 
asked  whether  he  knew  before  his  goeing  to  Dundalk  that  the  Towne  was  keptfand 
maintained  by  the  Rebells  against  his  Maties.  Forces,  hee  saith  that  hee  knew  that 
the  Town  was  imder  the  command  of  the  Rebells. 

Being  demanded  the  question  whether  any  of  the  Rebells  or  the  officers  or 
commanders  of  the  Rebells  had  frequented  his  said  Brother-in-I^aw's  howse  since 
his  comeing  to  the  country,  hee  saith  that  Coronell  Plunckett  was  there  and^that 


I.  Probably  Smarmore  Castle, 


2.  Dowdth  :  Netterville's  Mansion. 
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Roger  Moore,  (now  and  then  a  Rl-IkII)  was  in  comi)any  with  Plunkctt,  but  came 
not  in  ;  but  he  saith  that  Roger  Moore  was  there  att  another  tyme,  and  that  this 
exat.  was  then  in  the  howse  and  tliat  he  this  Exat.  did  eate  and  drinke  in  company 
with  him.'  Hee  saith  further  that  there  came  to  his  said  Brother-in-Ivaw's  howse 
one  Captn.  Quin  wlio  was  then,  and  now  is  a  Rebell  ;  and  confesseth  hkewise,  that 
hee  and  his  Brother-in-I^aw  did  consort  and  eate  and  drinke  wth.  t'le  said  Qviin 
att  one  TaMe. 

Hee  saith  and  confesseth  further  that  one  Tirlagh  oge  6  Neill,  a  coronell  of  the 
Rebells  came  to  his  said  Brother-in-Ivaw's  howse  about  two  months  since,  and  that 
hee  this  examt.  with  his  said  Brother-in-law  did  Hkewise  eate  and  drinke  wth.  the 
said  Tirlagh. 

Taken  by  us  Rob.  Byron. 

Wm.  Cadogan.  Richard  Duff. 

Fol.  26.      May  it  please  yor.  Hoble.  lyps. 

Some  Three  daies  after  the  takeing  in  of  the  Towne  of  Dundalke  I  mett 
there  Mr.  Richard  Duff,  sonne  unto  Sr.  Thady  Duffe,  who  I  had  heard  since  Christ- 
mas last  had  fled  from  Dublin,  and  had  ever  since  been  conversant  wth.  and  lived 
amongst  none  other  than  Rebells  :  him  (together  with  one  Mr.  Cooley  of  Ardee, 
Uncle  on  the  mother's  syde  unto  the  right  Hoble.  the  lyd.  Moore,  whom  I  apprehended 
yesterday)  I  have  sent  by  my  Ld.  Moore's  convoy  to  yor.  Lps.  to  be  dealt  with 
as  yor.  ips.  in  yor.  great  Judgements  shall  thinke  fit. 

Duff's  exacon  I  have  herewith  sent  ;  &  for  Mr.  Cooley,  the  Governor,  Sr. 
Henry  Titchborne  hath  sent  you  Cooley's  owne  L^re.  wch.  is  thought  will  prove 
a  sufficient  charge  agt.  him,  if  not,  my  Lord  Moore  himself  (who  very  nobly 
declyneing  all  thoughts  and  respects  of  bloud  and  kinred  did  first  make  knowen  his 
villanies)  will  give  such  a  good  accompt.  of  him  as  shall  render  him  a  man  noe  way 
capable  of  his  Maties.  mercy  or  pardon,  and  soe  I  am  confident  yor.  Lops,  will  conceive 
Duff  to  be,  uppon  whom  I  had  freely  bestowed  a  cast  of  my  office,  had  I  not  con- 
ceived that  yor.  Lops,  there  might  have  some  other  matters  to  object  against  him 
than  to  mee  are  known.    And  soe  I  humbly  remayne 

Yor.  Lops,  most  humbly  to  be  comaunded, 

Drogheda,  6th  Apr.,  1642.  Wm.  Cadogan. 


Fol.  28.     The  examination  of  Christopher  Barnewall  of  Rathesker  in  the  Co  untie 
of  Lowth  taken  the  second  day  of  May,  1642,  Before  me  Chancelour  of 
his  Maties.  Court  of  Exchequer  By  direction  of  the  Right  honnoble.  the  Lordes 
Justices  and  Councell.^ 

Who  being  duely  sworne  and  Examined  saith,  that  upon  the  ffirst  comeing  oi 
Collogh  M* Brian,  Tirlagh  oge  6  Neill  and  Collonell  Hugh  Birne  wth.  others  th<; 
northern  Rebells  into  the  Countie  of  Lowth,  they  the  said  Rebells  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  armes  wch.  they  could  find  in  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  said 
Countie,  and  sent  warrants,  as  this  Examt.  was  informed,  that  all  persons  from 
sixteen  to  threescore,  wthin  the  said  Countie  should  appear  atTullogh  hosker*  wthin 
four  days  after.  Wch.  accordinglie  was  done  by  sundry.  But  the  meeting  not, 
being  then  full  :  It  was  concluded  upon  that  two  daies  after  there  should  be  anuother 
meeting  held  att  the  place  aforesd.    When  and  where  there  mett  with  the  aforesaid 


3.  Chr.  B.  was  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  6th  Jan.,  1642.    See  fol.  12. 

4.  Tullyesker. 
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Northern  Rebells,  Mr.  Stephen  Dowdall  of  KilleUow,^  Mr.  Isaac  Verdon  of  Chnmore, 
Mr.  Christopher  St.  Laurence  cf  Crucetowne,  John  Hanley  of  Marlestowne,  Wilham 
Plunckett  of  Bewley,  WiUiam  Moore  of  Barmeath,  Peter  Clinton  of  Dowdestowne, 
John  Tath  of  Braganstowne  and  his  eldest  sonne  Christopher,  Patrick  Garland 
of  the  Walter  and  his  eldest  sonne,  Patrick  Garland  of  Maine,  Nicholas  Plunckett 
of  Castlelumnie,  Rowland  Stanley  of  Gallstowne,  James  Plunckett  of  Carrstowne, 
John  Babe  of  Darver,  John  Plunckett  of  the  Baine,  John  Dromgoole  of  Welches- 
town,  Roger  Garland  of  Stalennen^  (sic),  Chnton  of  Drumcashell,  Nicholas  Chnton 
of  Irishtown,  Henry  Garland  of  Miltoune,  Mr.  Chamberlaine  of  Neeselrath,  John 
Bellew  of  Willestowne,  him  this  examt.  and  severall  others  whom  this  examt. 
cannot  remember. 

Att  wch.  tyme  the  said  gentlemen  agreed  upon  Captaines  and  officers  to  governe 
the  forces  of  the  said  Countie,  wch.  should  issue  with  the  armie  brought  thither 
by  the  Northern  Rebells  and  to  that  purpose  this  exaat.  was  then  appointed  [for] 
Collonell.  And  the  aforesaid  Stephen  DowdalL  John  Verdun,  William  Plunckett, 
Patrick  Garland  of  Mayne,  John  Stanley  or  his  sonne,  John  Babe,  Patrick  Garland 
or  his  Sonne,  John  Tath  of  Braganstowne  or  his  sonne,  Nicholas  Plunckett,  Henrie 
Garland,  Thomas  Cappock  of  Ardee,  Christopher  St.  lyawrence,  John  Dromgoole 
of  Walshestown,  one  Clinton,  who  was  I-yieutenant  unto  Sr.  Christopher  Bellew, 
and  who  brought  from  the  sd.  vSr.  Christopher  a  companie  of  men  for  the  service, 
Nicholas  White  of  Richardstowne  for  his  ffather,  Clinton  of  the  Walter,  Bartholomew 
St.  Laurence  Lieutentant  &  Collonell,  and  William  Warren  of  Cashellstowne 
seriant  maior,  where  all  of  them  likewise  appointed  for  Captaines. 

And  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armie  as  well  those  of  the  Countie  of  Lowth 
as  of  the  north,  there  were  collectors  appointed  to  bring  in  and  raise  Beeves 
throughout  the  whole  countie,  upon  every  ploughland,  and  for  bread,  the  Protestants 
corne  and  Haggards  served  and  to  spare.  And  this  examt.  further  saith  that  the 
Collectors  appointed  in  the  Barronie  of  iferrart  for  that  purpose  were  Rowland 
Stanley  of  Gallstowne,  and  James  Plunckett  of  Newhouse,  his  assistant  collectors 
appointed  for  the  Barony  of  Ardee  were  John  Dromgoolesten  (sic)  and  Roger  Garland 
of  Stobonnon,  £fer  the  Barronie  of  Lowth  were  appointed  John  Plunckett  of  the 
Bawne,  And  for  the  Barronie  of  Dundalk  were  appointed  Collectors  Christopher 
White  of  Ballyboy,  and  one  other  for  the  upper  part  of  the  said  Barronie  whom 
this  examt.  cannot  remember. 

Wch.  armie  soe  gathered  together  and  commanded  as  aforesaid  lay  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Town  of  Drogheda,  and  besieged  the  same.  And  this  examt. 
saith  that  hee  heard  the  Northern  Rebells  often  saie  that  most  of  the  Lords  and 
great  ones  of  the  Kingdom  were  interested  in  this  business,  meaning  the  present 
Rebellion. 

RoBT.  Meredith.  Chris.  Barnewall. 

Fol.  30.      Paul  Kenigston,  parish  of  Desert,  losses. 

Fol.  31.  Worsley  Batten  of  the  towne  of  Drogheda  [in  ye  County  of  Lowth], 
Esqre.,  sworne,  examined,  Depose th  and  saith  :  that  about  the  last  daie  of 
October,  1641,  Hee  this  depont.  was  forcibly  deprived  and  driven  from  his  farme  cf 
BalHntragh  als.  Baltrae  in  the  Countie  of  Lowth,  worth  att  least  xxZz.  per  annm.  And 
that  his  howses  thereof  afterwards  burned  and  spoiled  wch.  had  cost  him  looli.  sterHng. 
And  about  the  sd.  last  daie  of  October,  1641,  he  this  depont.  at  the  farme  aforesd. 
was  alsoe  forcibly  deprived  robbed  and  dispoiled  of  corne  worth  looo/i.,  cowes  and 


I.  Killaley,  Co.  Louth. 


2.  Stabannon. 
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oxen  worth  Ixvi/j.,  liorscs,  marcs,  i^cldiiigs,  colts  worth  looli.,  howschold  stuff  and 
provision  worth  40/*.,  hay  worth  24/^.  .  .  .  worth  40/^'..  And  that  he  was  robbed, 
of  the  said  corne  by  Patrick  BarnewaU  of  Rahesker  in  the  County  of  I^owth,  Ksqr. 
and  colonch  ol"  Rebells,  and  was  informed  by  his  servants  [some  Unes  here  illegible 
owing  to  alteration  intertineat  and  worn  state  of  the  pai)er]. 

And  at  the  same  tyme  vist.  al)out  the  .  .  .  day  of  October,  1641,  hee  this 
depont.  was  forcibly  expelled  from  another  farme  called  Ballygaddron,  and  from 
another  farme  there  adjoining  both  in  the  County  of  lyowth,  and  about  3  myles 
.  .  .  wch.  before  the  Rebellion  began  was  worth  to  him  looli.  per  annm.,  and 
buildings  there  soe  wasted  and  demolished  by  the  rebells  wch.  cost  him  20 —  .  .  . 

And  this  depont.  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  1641,  had  a  .  .  .  pulled 
down  without  the  walls  of  Drogheda  aforesd  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  the  Rebells  to  make 
use  thereof  worth  2oli.  And  ever  since  the  ...  of  the  present  Rebellion  wch. 
is  nere  4  yeres  past  this  depont  ...  of  the  same  Rebellion,  hath  been  deprived 
of  and  lost  the  proffits  of  his  places  of  searcher,  gager  and  packer,  in  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  Carlingford,  worth  per  annm.  i2oli.  and  of  the  Town  Cleark  of  Drogheda^ 
worth  also  ^oli.  per  annm. 

And  the  depont.  saith  that  about  the  middle  of  December,  1641,  divers  .  .  . 
and  speciaHties  of  this  depont's.  [and  for  debts  due  unto  him  amounting  to  about 
.  .  .  ]  being  brought  by  sea  to  [paper  much  torn  at  foot  of  page]  forcibly  surprized 
and  taken  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  servant  John  Elliott  by  .  .  .  Malone  and  his  complices 
as  this  depont.  by  his  said  servant  (was  then  and  there  robbd.  and  threatened  to  be 
hanged)  was  credibly  informed.  Soe  [as  the  debts  are  desperate  or  I^ost  and  debts 
due  unto  him  by  one  Edward  Cowley  of  St.  Nicholas  street,  Dublin]. 

And  the  depont.  hath  been  credibly  told  (and  is  confident  that  the  report  is 
true)  that  one  (blank)  Hargreave  son  of  Christopher  Hargreave  who  liveth  in 
Dardistowne  nere  Drogheda  was  hanged  at  Termonfeckin  in  the  County  of  I^owth 
in  or  about  the  month  of  December  or  January,  1641,^  as  this  depont.  remembereth 
by  some  of  the  Rebells  whose  names  the  depont.  cannot  express,  but  thincketh 
that  the  said  Christopher  can  particularly  name  some  of  them. 

And  the  depont.  further  sayeth  that  his  household  stuff  at  Ballintrab  were 
taken  away  by  the  sd.  William  Plunckett  of  Bewly,  and  his  horses,  mares  and  colts 
by  one  Christopher  Dowding,  late  of  Drogheda,  marchant,  and  one  John  Mortimer 
of  Dundalk,  merchant.  And  this  depont.  by  meanes  of  the  Rebellion  hath  bin  de- 
prived of  and  lost  the  rents,  values,  perquisites  and  profiitts  of  his  farmes  and  offices 
and  places  worth  280/^'.  per  annm.  for  about  four  years  now  last  past,  amounting  in 
all  to  one  thousand  one  himdred  and  twenty  Powndes  ster.  And  is  like  to  loose 
the  further  proffitts  thereof  uutill  a  peace  be  setled,  wch.  losses  already  susteined 
amount  in  all  to  the  sum  of  fowre  thowsand  fyve  hundred  and  nynety  Powndes  : 
besides  280/i.  per  annm.  in  future. 

Jur:  23  Sept.,  1645. 

Coram. 

Hen.  Jones.  Worsley  Batten. 

AXDRICH. 


1.  It  appears  from  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  that  Worsley  Batten  was 
Town  Clerk  in  1649. 

2.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  here,  throughout  the  Depositions  the' old  style  of  reckoning  the 
year  prevails.  The  year  1641  extended  from  the  25th  March,  1641,  to  what  we  should  call  24th 
March,  1642.  References  to  dates  in  January  and  February  until  March  24th,  1641,  stand  for 
in  ovir  modern  computation  January,  February  and  March,  1642.  Thus  in  the  Deposition  of 
Margaret  Kelly  infra,  "  the  first  day  of  January,  1641,"  should  be  interpreted  as  the  first  day 
of  January,  1642. 
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Fol  32.      John  Ci^Erkk  late  of  Dundalke  in  the  County  of  I^owth,  shoemaker, 
duely  sworne,  and  examined,  Deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  or  about  the 
first  of  November,  1641,  this  examinatt  was  robbed  and  forcibly  dispoiled  of  his 
goodes  and  chatties  to  the  value  of  foure  score  powndes  or  thereabout. 

This  examinatt  further  saith,  that  soone  after  the  Rebellion  broke  forth  in  this 
Kingdom,  this  examt.  and  severall  other  protestant  men,  women  and  children 
were  forced  to  stay  at  Dimdalk  aforesd  where  among  many  other  unmercyfull  Acts 
the  depont.  observed  theis  prticulars  following,  vizt.,  that  severall  protestants 
flying  for  their  Hves  out  of  Ulster  were  at  Dundalke  aforesd.  cruelly  handled  by  the 
Rebells  thereabouts,  insomuch  that  uppon  a  Sunday  morning  this  examinat  tooke 
speciall  notice  that  of  men,  women  and  children  there  prished  at  the  River  of 
Dundalk,  being  prfessed  p'testants  the  number  of  five  and  thirtie  all  driven  by  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts,  where  they  were  all  drowned  ;  this  passage  was  seen 
acted  by  this  examt's.  serving  maide,  himself  being  kept  close  prisoner. 

The  depont.  further  saith,  that  about  the  same  time  he  observed  that  one 
Thomas  Doe  of  Dundalke  aforesd.  took  a  subtill  and  malitious  course  to  seduce 
and  withdrawe  the  people,  giveing  foorth  that  He  pressed  the  country  souldiers 
to  assist  her  maiesty  the  Queene  of  England  in  this  Rebellious  Insurrection,  thereby 
making  her  author  of  this  Rebellion.  The  depont.  Hkewise  saith  that  his  brother 
Thomas  Gierke,  yeoman,  being  kept  prisoner  at  Carrickmc  Rosse  in  the  County  of 
Monoghan  was  there  cruelly  murthered  by  the  Rebells  in  the  sd.  County.  And 
further  he  cannot  depose. 

Jurat,  coram  nobis.    Ultimo  ybris.,  1647. 


Fol.  33.  POYNTS  to  examine  [Captn.]  Brian  6  Donnelly  upon  whether  he  did  not 
formerly  belong  to  the  I^ord  Moore  when  he  departed  from  him  and  upon 
what  occation.  Whether  and  to  whom  he  first  went  after  soe  departed.  What  he 
knows  of  any  English  were  imprisoned  at  Charlemont,  in  particular  of  the  people 
in  the  church  Toune  of  Banburb,  to  witt,  John  Allen,  ffrancis  Allen,  Christopher 
ffossett,  glover,  George  Blundell,  mason,  and  of  all  those  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
dungeon  of  Dungannon  and  carryed  to  Portadown. 

(Underneath  in  a  different  hand,  the  following  is  written,  and  then  scored  out)  : 
"  The  pty.  hath  beene  examined  and  answereth  nothing  satisfactory." 

Fol.  35.  The  examination  of  Bryan  6  Donnelly,  aged  about  fyftie  six  yeares, 
taken  the  6  May,  1653  : 

This  examinat  sayth,  that  att  the  begining  of  the  Rebellion  he  dwelt  neare 
Dundalke  and  afterward  came  to  the  places  neere  Benburb  seeking  after  some  cattle 
wch.  had  been  taken  from  his  followers.  That  Sr.  Phelimy  6  Neille  did  give  him  an 
order  to  take  his  cattle  where  he  could  find  them.  That  he  this  examt.  did  finde 
aboute  fourty  of  his  cattle  in  these  parts.  That  afterwards  Sr.  Phelemy  6  Neille 
.  ,  .  imprison  this  examt,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  ...  in  arms 
as  others  did  ;  wch.  this  examt.  sayeth  he  did  not  .  .  .  afterward  did  keep  his  owne 
tennants  about  him,  with  pykes  and  .  .  .  and  such  kinde  of  weapons  as  they  could 
get  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

He  this  examt.  confesseth  he  did  live  about  two  weekes  in  John  Allen's  house 
neere  Benburb  wch.  he  says  he  found  empty.  And  that  at  that  tyme  he  heard  say 
that  the  said  Allen  had  been  killed  by  ...  of  the  fiewes.    And  further  sayeth  not. 

Taken  before  us 


Hen.  C1.0GHER. 
Hen.  Brereton. 


John  Ci^erke. 


Ja:  Traii,!,. 
Geo:  Rawson. 


Bryan  Donnelly. 
His  (Z)  mark. 
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Fol.  By  the  Ilij^h  Court  of  Justice  sittiiige  at  Carrickfergus. 

Ordered,  u])()ii  reading  the  i)etic()ii  of  Ardell  McMahou  and  Tirlagh  6  Neill, 
prisoners  at  DinuhUk  and  consideracon  had  thereof  Captain  Clearke  beinge  now  in 
Towne  is  forthwith  to  be  sent  for  and  examined  by  the  Coniittee  of  this  Court  as  well 
answering  the  Petns.  as  Patrick  Mdvaughlin  McMahon,  Rory  McMahon,  Hugh 
McMahon,  and  Hugh  McRory  McMahon,  prisoners  also  at  Dundalke,  for  what  cause 
the  said  prisoners  were  respectively  comitted  and  who  by  name  can  informe  or  give 
evidence  agt.  them  and  where  they  live.  And  that  the  said  Comittee  send  for  them, 
and  to  returne  the  examinacons  to  the  Register  of  this  Court. 
Dated  the  9th  day  of  May,  1O53. 

A  true  copy.  Thomas  Bringhurst,  Registr. 

Fol.  37.  The  examination  of  Captn.  Thomas  Clarke,  taken  before  Richard  Price, 
Grifhn  Howard  and  Roger  Lyndon,  Esqrs.,  at  Carrickfergus,  ye  12th 
May,  1653  :  , 

Who  being  sworne  and  examined  sayth,  that  his  Coll.  Collonell  Venables,  willed 
him  to  give  him  a  list  of  ye  activest  Rebells  of  the  County  of  Downe  and  Monaghan, 
and  that  he  this  depont.  would  inquire  of  what  their  carriadge  was  in  relacon  to 
murders  comitted  in  these  Countyes.  Whereupon  theis  dpont.  gave  in  ye  names  of 
Ardell  McMaughowna,  Turlogh  McOuin  O'Neile,  Patrick  McLaughHn  McMullghowne, 
Rory  Booye  McMaughowne,  Hugh  Mac  Rory  Mac  Maughowne  now  in  Dundalk 
prison.  And  also  ye  names  of  Ardell  Booy  McMaughowne,  and  Bryan  McRory 
Bane  Birne  who  were  lately  hanged  at  Dundalk. 

And  for  any  evidence  against  ye  said  5  persons  in  prison  hee  hath  nothing  to 
say,  nor  doth  he  know  any  that  can  give  evidence  against  them,  for  any  murders, 
onely  sayth  that  ye  comon  reporte  was  that  they  were  very  active  men  of  ye  Irish 
pty. 

Juratur. 

Rich  Price.  Tho.  Clarke. 

Roger  Lyndon. 

Fol.  38.     The  examacon  of  Margarett  Cosar,  widdowe,  taken  on  the  26th  day  of 
Aprill,  1653. 

The  said  Margarett  Cosar,  aged  48  years  or  thereabouts,  being  duly  sworne 
and  exaied.  by  virtue  of  her  oath  saith  :  that  about  New  Yeare's  daie  next  after 
the  begininge  of  the  Rebellion,  Patrick  McHenry  Bane  Birne  [now  prisoner  in 
Dundalk]  and  about  five  other  Rebells  came  into  this  depont's  howse  [in  Carrick 
McRosse]  where  shee  and  Mr.  William  Williams  and  his  son,  Mr.  Boyle,  a  minister, 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife,  and  Gabriell  WilHams,  Anthony  Atkinson  and 
Thomas  Trant  [were].  And  the  sd.  Patrick  and  his  companions  in  the  sight  of 
this  exaiate.  pinioned  the  sd.  Willm.  Williams  and  Anthony  Atkinson  together 
and  carryed  them  into  a  Barne  of  the  sd.  Howse,  and  afterwards  Patrick  ffegan, 
one  of  the  sd.  Rebells  fetched  Gabriell  WilHams  [into  the  sd.  Barne]  and  there  the 
sd.  William  Williams  (Anthony  Atkinson  crossed  out)  and  Gabriell  Williams  and 
one  Thomas  Trant  and  one  Mr.  Jones  were  hanged. 

The  cause  of  her  knowledge  that  they  were  hanged  is  that  shee  the  examt. 
went  the  next  day  to  Patrick  McEdmund  McMahon  that  was  then  a  Marshall  in  the 
Towne,  to  get  leave  to  bury  the  sd.  severall  corps  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  but 
would  not  obteynie  it,  but  saith  they  were  buryed  in  her  this  examt's.  garden  [Ditch] 
by  her  servants. 
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And  this  depout.  further  saith  that  the  said  Patrick  McHenry  Bane,  lately  in 
December,  between  him  and  this  examt.  confessed  that  hee  did  hang  the  said  William 
Williams,  but  said  he  did  it  by  order  from  Patrick  McEdmund  McMahon  the  marshall 
and  Owen  6  Murphy.  And  entreated  this  examint.  to  labor  with  Mrs.  Williams 
not  to  prosecute  him.    And  further  saieth  not. 

Taken  before  us 

Geo:  Rawden.  Margarett  McCosar. 

J  a:  Traill.  Her  mke. 

(Bound  in  ^oli  to  prosecute). 

Fol.  40.  The  examinacon  of  Elizabeth  Barber,  wife  of  William  Barber  of 
Dundalke,  taken  the  26th  Aprill,  1653  : 
The  sd.  Elizabeth  Barber,  aged  48  years  or  thereabouts,  being  duly  sworne 
and  examd.  by  virtue  of  her  oath,  saieth,  shee  liveing  at  Carrick  mcRosse  the  day 
that  one  Mr.  William  Williams  was  hanged  there,  Patrick  McHenry  Bane  Birene 
after  the  sd.  Mr.  Williams  was  hanged,  the  very  same  night  came  into  her  howse 
and  others  in  his  company,  and  there  shee  heard  the  sd.  Patrick  say  that  hee  had 
stabbed  the  sd.  Mr.  Williams  in  ye  body  wth.  a  skeane,  and  bid  him  ly  and  bleed 
on  the  ground  till  he  did  fetch  a  withe  to  hang  him.    And  further  saieth  not. 

Taken  before  us 

Geo:  Rawdon.  Elizabeth  Barber, 

Ja:  Traill.  Her  mark. 

Fol.  42.     The  exaicon.  of  Katherine  McMahowne  the  wife  of  Brian  McMahowne 
of  Dundalk,  in  the  County  of  Ivouth,  aged  twenty-six  years  or  there- 
abouts, taken  the  xxiiii.  day  of  June,  1654  : 

Who  being  duly  sworne  and  examd.  deposeth  and  saith.  That  about  the 
begining  of  the  Rebellion  Patrick  McCollo  Roe  McMahowne  and  Hugh  Ramer 
O'Calan  and  severall  other  Rebells  whose  names  she  remembereth  not,  haveing 
seised  on  the  English  and  Protestants  in  the  town  of  Carrig  McRosse  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan  and  kept  them  prisoners  untill  the  first  day  of  January,  1641.  The 
exat.  did  then  see  the  said  Rebells  carrying  to  the  Gallowes  at  Carrig  McRosse, 
John  Jackson,  George  Greene,  and  another  pe'son  whose  name  she  remembereth 
not,  all  Englishmen  and  Protestants  and  inhabts.  of  the  said  Towne.  And  there 
the  said  Rebells  in  the  in  the  examt's.  viewe  did  hange  the  said  John  Jackson  and 
George  Greene  and  the  other  p'son  whose  name  the  examt.  knoweth  not  untill  they 
were  dead.  Amongst  wch.  Rebells  the  examt  did  see  at  the  said  Gallowes  the  said 
Patrick  McCollo  McMahowne  and  the  said  Hugh  O'Callan  standing  as  a  guard  whilst 
the  said  Rebells  were  hanging  the  said  John  Jackson,  George  Greene  and  the  other 
p'son  whose  name  is  unknown  as  aforesd.    And  further  saith  not. 

Taken  and  deposed  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Tho:  Dong  an.*  Signed  by  mark. 

FoL  43.  Blank. 

Fol.  44.     The  exaiacon  of  Margarett  Kelly  of  Dundalke  in  the  County  of 
Lowth,  widd.,  aged  forty  years  or  thereabouts,  taken  the  xxiiii.  day 
of  June,  1654  : 

Who  being  duly  sworne  and  examined  deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  or  about 
the  xxiii.  of  October,  1641,  the  exaiat.  then  Hveing  at  Carrig  McRosse  in  the  County 
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of  Moiiagliau,  did  llioii  and  there  see  Patrick  Mclvdmuiid  McMaliowiie  [Patrick 
McToole  McMaliowueJ  (where  they  now  live  she  kiioweth  not),  Toole  Mclvdward 
(Mclver  ?),  u<)w  iu  the  county  of  Dowiie,  Patrick  McCoUo  Roe  McMahowue,  Hugh 
Rauier  O'Calau  and  Patrick  6  Iloey,  all  three  prisoners  now  in  Dundalke,  and  severall 
other  Rebells  whose  names  the  exanit.  remembereth  not.  vShe  saith  that  the  sd. 
Rebells  did  then  and  there  seise  on  the  severall  Enghsh  inhabts.  and  Protestants 
in  the  said  Towne  of  Carrig  McRosse  and  amongst  them  seised  on  John  Jackson, 
George  Greene  and  Thomas  Aldersy  and  comitted  and  kept  them  prisoners  in  the 
said  Towne  untill  the  first  day  of  January,  1641,  and  then  the  said  Rebells  haveing 
erected  a  (rallcws  neere  to  the  Castle  of  Carrig  McRosse  the  examt.  did  then  see 
the  said  Patrick  McCollo  Roe  McMahowne,  Hugh  Ramer  6  Callane,  Patrick  Hoey, 
Patrick  McEdmund  McMahowne,  Patrick  McToole  McMahowne  and  Toole  McEdward 
and  severall  other  Rebells  aforesd.  carrying  the  said  John  Jackson,  George  Greene 
and  Thomas  Aldersey  to  the  said  Gallowes  and  the  said  Rebelles  having  come  to  the 
Gallowes  as  aforesaid  shee  did  there  see  them  ready  to  hang  the  said  John  Jackson, 
George  Greene,  and  Thomas  Aldersy,  And  the  exat.  having  gone  a  little  way 
into  the  said  towne  and  returning  immediately  [did  as  shee  was  passing  by]  see 
the  said  John  Jackson.  George  Greene  and  Thomas  Aldersy  hanging  dead  uppon  the 
said  Gallowes,  and  the  said  Patrick  Mac  Collo  Roe  McMahowne,  Hugh  Ramer  6  Callan 
and  Patrick  6  Hoey,  Patrick  McToole  McMahowne,  and  the  said  Toole  McEdward 
standing  at  the  said  gallows  amongst  other  Rebells  ayding  and  assisting  at  the  hanging 
of  the  said  John  Jackson,  George  Greene  and  Thomas  Aldersy.  The  examt.  further 
saith  that  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  first  of  January  aforesd.  the  examt. 
did  see  the  said  Hugh  Ramer  6  Calan  and  Toole  McEdward  present  and  assisting 
other  Rebells  at  Carrig  McRosse  aforesaid  at  the  hanging  of  Mr.  Russell  and  his  wife, 
whose  Christian  names  the  examt.  remembereth  not.  And  further  saith  not. 
Taken  and  deposed  the  day  and  yeare  aforesaid. 

Tho:  Dongan.  Margarett  Kelly. 

(A  good  signature.) 

Fol.  46.     To  the  honble.  Commissioners  for  administration  of  Justice  at  Dublin. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Patrick  Hoey,  Coll  mac  Art  MacMahon  and 
Hugh  6  Calan,  now  prisoners  in  this  Gaole  of  Dundalk.    Humbly  shew  : 

That  your  petitioners  for  the  space  of  eight  months  past  have  endured  Lament- 
able imprisonment  in  the  Gaole  of  Dundalk  being  comitted  there  upon  the  m.alicious 
information  of  several  persons  who  have  openly  declared  that  they  would  ruin  yor. 
petrs.  if  yor.  petrs.  would  not  compound  with  them  not  to  prosecute  agt.  yor.  petrs. 
for  the  death  of  divers  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  yor.  petrs.  relying 
on  their  owne  innocency  refused  to  give  any  composition  and  thereppon  were 
comitted  upon  their  unjust  prosecution  wher  yor.  petrs.  are  like  to  starve  liaving 
nothing  to  subsist  by.  And  for  that  yor.  petrs.  desire  nothing  more  than  to  abide 
their  triall  for  the  matters  wherewith  they  are  chardged. 

May  it  please  yor.  hours,  to  grant  yor.  orders  to  the  Governour  of  Dundalk, 
or  any  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  lyowth  to  examine  the 
complaints  agt.  yor.  petrs.,  and  finding  the  accusacions  against  them  to  be  sleight 
or  any  way  savouring  of  malice  to  cause  them  to  let  yor.  petrs.  to  bayle  untill  the 
Assises  or  such  time  as  the  petrs.  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge  agt. 
them,  the  petrs.  being  ready  to  give  sufficient  bayle  for  theire  appearance  when  they 
shall  be  called  upon.    And  they  shall  ever  pray. 

Endorsed  : — "  This  presented  the  iith  October,  and  the  Judge  directed  that 
the  petrs.  should  peticon  the  lyd.  Deputy  and  Connsell  for  a  Gaole  Delivery." 

This  is  the  last  document  under  Co.  lyouth. — T.F. 
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MONAGHAN. 

Fol.  188.    The  exam,  of  Jane  Roberts,  als  Walmesley,  taken  before  Lt.  Col.  Disney, 
the  Deputie  Govr.  of  Drogheda,  25  Aug.,  1652  [re  the  kilHng  of  her 
husband  John  Walmsley  and  her  eldest  sonn  at  Peterston  in  the  County  of  Monaghan). 

Fol.  190.  The  examinacon  cf  Manus  6  Cahalan,  late  of  Carrickmacross  in  the 
County  of  Monaghan,  taken  before  me  James  Donellan,  Bsqr.,  one  of 
the  Comrs.  for  administracon  of  Justice  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaole  Delivery  for 
the  County  of  I^owth  at  Dundalk  in  the  said  County  the  xx.  day  of  August,  1652. 
{re  same  case).  Signed,  Ja:  Donelan, 

Monaghan  Depositions. 

Fol.  193.    The  Voluntaire  Informacon  of  Gregory  Cooke  taken  before  mee  Thomas 
ffugill,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Towne  and 
Countie  of  Drogheda  the  21  day  of  Aprill,  1653  .... 

.  .  .  before  the  Rebellion  he  lived  with  his  father  at  a  place  called  Ballarush, 
between  Dundalk  and  Carrickmacross.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
Thomas  Parker  being  before  the  Rebellion  a  servant  unto  this  informant's  father, 
was  murthered  at  a  place  called  Kniskeane  by  one  Ardell  McMahowne  and  Brian 
McMahowne  of  Eniskeane  aforesd.  who  did  first  shoote  him  and  afterwards  stoned 
him  to  death  .  .  .  the  informant  was  then  in  the  towne  .  .  . 

Tho:  FFUG11.1..  Gregory  Crooke. 

In  a  second  exam.  23  Apri.  Gregory  Crooke  say,  the  said  two  McMahones  took 
Thomas  Parker  out  of  informant's  house  at  Ballarush,  bound  him  and  carried  him 
to  Eniskeane.  Elizabeth  Parker  (the  wife  of  sd.  Thomas)  did  declare  that  they 
wounded  him  ;  as  the  earth  lay  upon  him  her  sd.  husband  called  to  her  to  take 
the  mould  from  of  his  mouth  for  that  it  would  choake  him. 

Jas:  Donelan. 
John  Ponsonby. 

Fol.  198.    Ardell  Beddy  McMahowne,  prisoner  at  Dundalk  23  April,  1653.  Denies 
that  he  knew  anything  of  Parker  or  of  his  killing. 

Jas:  Donei^an,  G.  Blundeli.,  John  Ponsonby. 

Dublin  ii.  240. 

Edward  I^appage  [of  DubHn],  Vicar  of  Clonkean  in  the  Countie  of  Lowth,  and 
Willm.  Halfpenny,  Clark  of  the  church  of  Clonkean  aforesd  sworne  and  exaied., 
depose  and  say  : — 

That  quickly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  Rebellion,  the  depont.  Edward 
I/appage  was  deprived  and  expelled  from  the  possession  and  benefites  and  profiitts 
of  his  vicarage  of  Clonkean  aforesd.  and  of  his  cures  of  Charlestowne  and  Smarmore 
in  the  Countie  of  Ivowth,  wch.  were  worth,  when  [and  before]  the  Rebellion  began, 
fifty  poundes  per  annum  att  ye  least,  (two  yeares  proffitts  whereof  being  upon  the 
matter  lost  already),  and  he  is  Hke  to  be  deprived  of  and  loose  the  future  proffites 
thereof  untill  a  peace  be  established  ;  and  besides  the  said  Edward  I^appage  (by 
means  of  the  same  RebelHon  hath  lost  in  due  debts^  .  .  .  Due  and  owing  to  him 
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by  severall  persons — vizt.,  by  Pliilli])  Malonc  of  Cloiikean  [vi/i.J  x'nli.  more  due  by 
John  Davies  of  Clonkean  aforesd.  and  of  i'nli.  more  due  by  Peter  Clinton  of  Dowdes- 
towne,  a  lawyer,  and  of  uili.  more  due  by  Nichas.  King  of  Pepperstowne  and 

Richard  TaalTe  of  Cowkestowne  :  all  wch.  persons  are  or  lately  were  acters  in  the 
present  Rebellion,  carrying  amies  with  and  assisting  the  Rebells  agt.  his  maty, 
and  his  l()>al  protest,  subties.  Soe  that  his  i)resent  losses  amount  unto  the  sum  of 
one  hundretli  twentie  eight  i)oundes  sterling.  Besides  his  future  losses  aforesd. 
And  the  dei)ont.  Willm.  Halfpenny  further  sayth,  that  he  in  the  beginning  of  the 
said  Rebellion  was  l)y  the  Rebells  deprived,  robbed,  and  otherwise  dispoyled  of  his 
cattle,  horses,  howshold  stuff  and  other  goodes  worth  xxli.  or  thereabout.  And  of 
his  imploynient  and  clarkes  places  worth  i^li.  per  ann.  :  whereof  2  yeres  proffitts 
lost,  and  of  due  debts  owing  unto  him  by  severall  persons  that  are  or  lately  were  in 
Rebellion  amounting  to  xli.  or  thereabouts — vizt.,  by  the  Rebells  Robt.  Taaffe  of 
Cowketowne  aforesd.  and  the  said  Philip  Malone.  His  present  Losses  amounting 
in  all  to  \xli. 

And  this  depont.  is  like  to  be  deprived,  &c. 
Jur:  15  Maii,  1643.  Edward  IvAppage,  Late  Vic.  of  Clonkean. 

John  Stone,  Hen:  Brereton.       Wm.  Halpenny. 

Meath  Depositions. 

Fol.  28.  The  examination  of  Stephen  Dowdall  of  Gallstoun,  taken  xxiii.  day  of 
March,  1641.  Before  me  Chancellor  of  his  Maties.  Court  of  Exchequer, 
&c.  Who  being  examined  and  sworne  unto  so  much  of  his  examination  as  concerned 
others  saith,  that  aboute  ffoure  or  five  daies  before  the  siedge  of  Drogheda  hee  this 
examt  going  [a  hunting]  from  his  own  house  att  Gaulstoun  [by  accident  went]  to 
visite  his  mother,  wife  unto  Bartholomew  Moore  of  Dowanstowne,^hee  there  contrarie 
to  expectation,  found  within  the  said  house  Phillipp  Relie,  Roger  Moore,  Collonel 
Hugh  Birne,  Ccllonell  Sr.  Christopher  Bellew,  Kt.,  Arthur  ffox,  Bartholomew  Moore, 
Thomas  Bellew,  brother  unto  the  said  Christopher.  And  where  likewise  after  he 
had  continued  half  an  hour,  there  came  into  the  said  house  Edward  Dowdall  of 
Monckestoune,  Laurence  Dowdall  sonne  unto  said  Edward,  Cusack  of  Geraldstoune, 
where  hee  this  examt.  left  all  the  said  parties  and  returned  unto  his  oune  house. 
And  soon  after  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  Lordes  and  Gentrie  appointed  to  bee 
at  Duleeke  at  a  certain  daie  limitted.  But  before  hee  this  examt.  gott  into  the  place 
aforesaid,  the  Lordes  and  Gentrie — vizt.,  the  Earle  of  fhngall,  the  Lord  of  Gorman- 
stoune,  the  Lord  Netterfield,  Bath  of  Athcarne,  Darcie  of  Plattin,  Patrick  Berming- 
ham  of  the  Corballies,  William  Malone  of  Lismullin,  Nicholas  Dowdall  of  Browns- 
town,  Edward  Dowdall  of  Monkestoune,  Cusack  of  Gerraldstown,  Cusack  of  Staffords- 
toune  with  a  great  many  others  whom  hee  the  examt.  cannot  call  to  mind,  were  on 
the  Hill  of  Bedlewestoune,  where  the  said  Lordes  and  principall  the  gentrie  aforesaid 
were  in  consultation  and  from  thence  went  into  the  hill  of  Croftie,  whither  soone  after 
came  Roger  Moore,  Arthur  ffox  and  Coll  MacMahowne,  where  also  the  said  Lords 
and  gentrie  aforesaid  and  the  other  parties  had  speech  together.  But  what  was 
said  of  eyther  side  this  examt.  heard  not  other  than  by  reporte.  And  likewise  saith 
that  about  four  or  five  days  after  hee  this  examt.  w^as  by  appointment  att  another 
meeting  of  the  said  Lordes  and  gentrie  held  at  Tarragh  aforesd.  But  what  was 
then  and  there  done  hee  knoweth  not.  Neyther  was  hee  acquainted  with  any  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  Lords  and  Gentrie  aforesd.  though  he  had  sundrie  t5niies  ac- 
companied his  ffather-in-law,  Mr.  Nicholas  Dowdall ^  of  Brownstoun  unto  the  said 
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meetinge,  and  denieth  that  he  accompanied  his  said  ffather-in-law  when  he  went 
unto  Killsalchan  with  the  Earle  of  ffingall.  And  lastHe  this  Kxamnat.  saith  that 
('  all '  creased)  [some  of]  the  Protestants  that  hee  knew  to  be  robbed  in  the  Countie 
of  Meath  were  soe  robbed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meath  aforesaid. 

Stephen  Dowdai.i., 


Fol.  35.  (Meath).  26  Nov.,  1641.  Richard  Hill,  merchant,  says  that  he  heard 
lyuke  Nettervill,  Esqr.,  this  morning  say  that  the  Rebels  had  ten 
thousand  men  about  Drogheda,  that  they  had  blocked  up  the  gates,  that  they  sent 
word  to  the  Toune  that  they  made  accompt  to  take  the  Towne,  without  the  losse 
of  any  one  of  the  Rebells,  that  were  it  not  for  some  friers  and  nuns  in  the  Towne 
the  would  fire  they  Towne,  and  that  it  would  be  suddenly  taken  and  there  could  be 
noe  resistance  by  the  forces  in  the  Towne.  > 

Rich:  Hill.  ' 

Endorsed  : — 26  Nov.,  1641.    Richard  Hill's  examination  at  the  Board. 

Fol.  37.      2  January,   1641.     James  Carroll   a  soldier  of  Tichburne's  Regmt. 

and  two  companies  went  out  to  gather  fires,  haveing  noe  armes  but 
their  swords  at  Dunleek  (sic)  their  swords  were  taken  from  them  by  CoUogh  M'Brien 
and  his  soldiers  .  .  .  and  sayeth  that  the  news  at  Drogheda  was  at  his  carrying 
away  that  twelve  thousand  Scotts  were  landed  in  the  North,  and  that  Sr.  Phelim 
6  Neale  was  taken  prisoner  and  that  the  Scottes  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Irish  and 
killed  a  great  many  of  them  .  .  .  that  uppon  St.  Thomas'  day  last  the  enemies 
assaulted  the  walls  of  the  town  thinking  to  undermine  them  with  croes  and  pickaxes, 
but  were  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  men. 

Wm.  Ryves. 
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HESE  few  notes  embody  an  answer  to  a  criticism,  which  appeared 
in  last  year's  Journal  from  Dr.  Flood,  on  an  article  I  wrote  in  the 
JouRNAi.  of  191 1  on  the  above  air.  The  various  points  are  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
taken  into  the  pale  of  ordinary  argument. 

(i.)  The  version  claimed  to  be  a  better  version  of  the  "  Dear  Irish  Boy  " 
than  Handel's  is  lithographed  No.  i.  There  is  no  falling  foul  of  the  great  master 
here,  only  a  claim  that  we  found  a  better  version  of  the  air — a  fact  which  can  be 
seen  at  once  on  comparison.  Its  excellence  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
version  of  the  melody  found  associated  with  Irish  words,  and  not  with  English,  as 
Handel's  was.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Irish  melodies  adapted  to  EngHsh 
words  suffer  from  the  change,  and  some  to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  We  must 
also  say  that,  comparing  the  traditional  versions  of  the  Enghsh  song  "  The  Dear 
Irish  Boy  "  with  Handel's,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be,  what  Dr.  Flood  would  claim 
for  it,  even  a  fairly  good  version.  No  fault  to  Handel,  whom  Haydn  reverently 
called  the  father  of  all  musicians,  he  wrote  exactly,  we  may  be  sure,  what  he  found 
with  his  singer. 

(2.)  Dr.  Flood's  arbitrary  statements  about  the  Pibroch  o'  Donald  Dhu"  are 
answered  in  last  year's  Journal,  p.  15.  The  melody  is  of  course  much  older  than 
the  date  of  the  first  battle,  1427.  It  is  practically  the  same  air  as  a  well-known 
Irish  lullaby  called  SeAnt)eAn  'fA  ctiAlDAn,  No.  2.  The  two  modern  Scotch 
equivalents  of  the  air  are  very  much  syncopated.  Frazer  gives  a  tune  (No.  8)  called 
Blar  Ivcine,  which  differs  from  mine.  Cf.  Journal  Folk  Song  Society,  No.  16,  p.  210, 
for  a  note  on  the  "  Pibroch  o'  Donald  Dhu." 

(3.)  Dr.  Flood  is  quite  sure  the  "traditional  versions  are  of  no  value,  &c.,  &c."* 
This  is  a  rather  difficult  charge  to  disprove  by  direct  ways  and  means.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  aesthetics  all  the  traditional  versions  when  played  correctly  are 
much  superior  to  the  old  printed  >  ones,  and  the  fourth  version  is,  to  my  mind 
aesthetically  the  best  of  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
that  Dr.  Flood  is  anything  like  a  judge  of  the  aesthetics  of  Irish  Music,  or  that  he 
is  able  to  discriminate  between  good  versions  or  better  ones.  The  catalogue  of  old 
artificial  versions  he  gives,  with  the  exception  of  Jenducci's  versions,  is  taken  from 
Moffat's  book.  I  question  if  he  could  tell  which  of  these  would  be  the  best.  I 
draw  this  inference  from  the  fact,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  two  distinct,  common, 
and  well-known  airs,  viz.,   "  Ned  of  the  Hill  "  and  "  The  Young  Man's  Dream  " 


*  Apart  from  the  obvious  value  of  those  versions  as  affording  a  link  with  Highland,  Welsh 
and  Dauish  Airs  sprung  from  the  same  distant  source. 
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{vide  "  History  of  Irish  Music,"  p.  207).  In  the  same  place  he  misquotes  Bunting's 
remarks  on  these  airs.  In  one  of  his  latest  articles,  in  the  Weekly  Freeman,  March 
17,  1913,  we  find  him  unable  to  read  Petrie,  and  gravely  stating  that  Petrie  did  not 
allude  to  a  coincidence  of  two  tunes  "  Down  Beside  Me  "  and  "  The  Banks  of 
Banna."  In  the  same  article  he  draws  on  Moffat's  notes — without  acknowledgment, 
as  he  does  often — for  the  information  he  gives  about  St.  Patrick's  Day  being  the 
origin  of  two  Irish  airs.  It  may  surprise  him  to  hear  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  itself 
a  syncopated  form  of  a  more  ancient  air  called  "  Between  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on- 
Suir  "  (No.  3). 

(4.)  Dick,  the  editor  of  Burns — the  pity  o't  he  was  ever  edited — is  misquoted 
by  Dr.  Flood.  On  referring  to  the  precious  volume  all  I  find  is  "  The  air  is  Irish 
as  far  as  ascertained."  Now,  my  contention  is,  that  the  air  or  melody  in  some 
form  or  other  is  common  to  both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  a  variant  ot  the  air  in  Welsh  and  Danish  music.  If  we  examine  the  traditional 
Scotch  air  I  wrote  in  last  year's  Journai.,  called  Lochaber,  we  easily  can  discover 
a  variant  of  the  No.  2  GitDtin  a  tluin  {Williams)  version,  and  the  identity  of  these 
two  airs  is  further  proved  by  the  perfect  similarity  of  the  second  part  of  the 
William's  version  of  Giblin  a  Ruin  and  the  second  part  of  Moore's  melody  "  When 
cold  in  the  earth,"  which  is  written  to  a  variant  of  this  Lochaber  air.  This  I^ochaber 
version  is  only  one  of  many  variants  of  the  melody  which  was  adapted  to  the  words 
of  eir)tin  A  Ruin.    The  music  of  IvOchaber  should  have  F  sharp  Key  Signature. 

(5.)  Dr.  Flood's  ideas  on  some  Irish  airs  passing  current  as  Scandinavian  ones 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  other  theories.  He  forgets  that  Scandinavian  influences 
on  these  countries  was  much  greater  than  our  influence  on  them  {cf.  Journal  P^olk 
Song  Society,  No.  16,  pp.  162,  163,  172,  173,  192,  194,  195,  and  Dr.  Henderson's 
works)  and  hence  the  converse  of  his  theory  would  be  more  probably  true,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  some  airs,  such  as  the  one  Prof.  Hammerich  unearthed. 
Theories  such  as  these  do  not  adequately  explain  why,  for  example,  similar 
melodies  to  the  original  of  "Oh  Breathe  not  his  name  "  are  found,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  year,  in  the  songs  of  the  Slavs  and  Greeks  and  Arabians,  and  as  the  editor 
of  the  Folk  Song  Journal,  No.  16,  p.  170,  points  out  in  "  A  Swiss  May  Day  Carol," 
for  the  songs  No.  15  and  No.  16  are  variants  of  my  highland  version  of  the  C^iUn 
•oeAf  "oonn. 

It  would  be  just  as  correct  to  say  that  the  Scandinavians  borrowed  some  folk- 
tales from  us,  because  they  happened  to  be  similar  to  ours.  Scandinavian  and 
Irish  music,  like  the  folk-tale,  have  their  coincidences  and  similarities,  which  are 
not  accidental  or  recently  acquired,  but  have  come  from  a  much  older  source  and 
time  than  the  era  of  the  wandering  harpers. 

We  would  be  glad  if  Dr.  Flood  would  let  us  see  these  airs,  and,  in  case  he  cannot 
see  his  way  to  do  so,  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the  Irish  airs  they  bear  a  resemblance  to. 

(6.)  I  have  already  given  two  versions  of  Macintosh's  Lament  in  last  year's 
JouRNAi.,  marked  T^  *and  S^.  The  Highland  Hymn  marked  T^  corresponds  with 
No.  ICQ  Oscar's  Ghost,  The  MacDonald  Collection.  T^  is  the  original  form  of  "Ye 
Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,"  and  the  Hymn  to  the  B.V.M.  is  the  Highland 
equivalent  of  a  very  common  type  of  Irish  air. 


*  The  three  Alleluias  mentioned  correspond  to  the  first  line  of  the  melody  as  printed  last 
year.  They  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  Air  is  built  and  I  alluded  to  them,  as  occupying 
this  position,  with  regard  to  the  Gaelic  Air. 
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(7.)  The  use  (>r  the  so-called  vScotch  Snap  is  almost  universal  in  folk  music  and 
is  very  common  in  Irish  music.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  laboured  under  the  same 
impression,  that  Scotch  vSnap  was  ])eculiar  to  Scotch  music. 

(8.)  The  No.  2  William's  version  I  claim  to  be  the  genuinely  older  one,  because 
its  evolution  or  ada])tati(>n  from  the  older  air  known  as  An  c'6min  •otvui'oeosA 
No.  4  is  quite  apparent  {vide  MS.  32  Belfast  Museum  and  AX)\\AMn  ^Aet)^l■sG:  An 
^A\\tA}]\  (Tiniony),  p.  19,  for  words. 

This  adaptation  of  already  existing  airs  to  new  poems  as  the  melody  of  An 
c'6intn  was  adapted  to  the  words  of  eit:)Un  a  "Ruin  is  a  common  occurrence  (c/. 
L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray  in  "IvCS  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Bretagne."  "When 
the  poet  cannot  compose  an  air  himself  he  draws  his  inspiration  from  some  known 
rhythm.  Very  often,  if  he  dqes  not  compose  the  air  of  all  his  poems,  he  takes 
certain  melodic  forms  already  in  circulation  and  rehabilitates  them  by  giving  them 
a  new  arrangement  and  disposition  .  .  .  Thus  is  explained  why  sometimes 
twenty  melodies  are  found  which,  without  being  identical,  have  nevertheless  a 
family  air,  because  they  have  the  same  origin  and  spring  from  a  common  type." 
It  is  no  wonder  then  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  that  my  views  on  this  matter  are 
"  opposed  to  all  musical  historians." 

As  another  example  of  this  adaptation  I  give  a  Scotch  air  called  "  A  Dirge  on  a 
boat  lost  at  sea  "  (No.  5),  which  is  clearly  a  variant  of  an  original  type  from  which 
the  Coolin  is  derived. 


a* 


i 


HE  following  poems  and  notes  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  history 
and  customs  of  Co.  lyouth  during  a  period  of  which  i/ve  know  little, 
I    and  for  that  reason  I  have  transcribed  them  from  a  manuscript  written 
by  Nicholas  O' Kearney  in  1846,  and  at  present  in  the  Library  of  the 


Royal  Irish  Academy.  For  the  prose  introduction  to  each  of  the 
poems,  as  well  as  for  the  translations  of  the  first  and  third  poems, 
credit  is  also  to  be  given  to  O' Kearney.  In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  poem,  for 
which  I  am  responsible,  I  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the  place-names  and  to 
throw  a  few  sidelights,  from  other  sources,  on  the  persons  and  incidents  mentioned. 
In  the  poems  themselves  I  have  merely  supplied  a  few  contracted  forms  and  cor- 
rected one  or  two  scribal  errors. 

A  short  account  of  O' Kearney  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  poem  on  the 
MacDermotts.  Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  transcriber. 
There  is  not  much  evidence  for  this,  and,  in  any  case.  North  lyouth  and  South 
Armagh  Gaels  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserving  innumerable  Irish 
poems  and  traditions  which  would  otherwise  have  perished 

I. 

The  Legend  of  Balregan  Castle. 

The  heroine  of  the  following  pathetic  song  was  Eveline  White,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Whj^te,^  of  Balregan  Castle,^  about  a  mile  from  Dundalk.  After  refusing 
many  offers  of  marriage,  she  was  finaUy  betrothed  to  Sir  John  Draycott,^  Knight, 
of  Dundalk.  On  the  morning  of  the  marriage,  after  all  the  preparations  had  been 
made  and  the  guests  had  arrived,  she  eloped  with  a  worthless  rustic,  one  of  the 
common  people,  and  an  Albanach*  to  boot,  but  young  and  handsome,  named 
SeAt^tAf  mAcAtAfiDAiiA.  After  a  hurried  marriage,  they  escaped  to  Cork,  and  took 
lodgings  at  a  respectable  inn.  Charles  did  not  cease  from  drinking  and  gambhng 
until  he  spent  all  the  money  that  she  had  brought,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were 
thrown  out  on  the  streets,  penniless  and  friendless.    He  abandoned  her  in  a  wood 
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iiciir  the  city,  took  passage  on  a  vessel  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  Eveline  was 
found  by  a  farmer  and  l)r()ught  to  his  house,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  she  died 
from  exhaustion  in  a  few  days.     The  song  is  the  touching  expression  of  her  grief. 

CU1I1A  11A  11015  riiHA  '.SA'  Com. 


I. 

'C]\\x>  cotllce  coll  5Ati  fsic, 
t)cMX)  y\  pein  a  CAon") 

50  DrinCpAIT)^  CVIfA  A]Uy  a  SCAHlAlf  ! 

Uaid  CAir  coille  Aim 

Av;  T)iil  6  ruAim  j;o  citAiin 

One  AT)  pAC  'f  V*-^?^       inipe,  a  ScAplAip  ? 


I. 

Through  hazel  woods  I'll  mourn 

Till  Charley  will  return, 
O,  hasten  back  to  me,  my  Charles  ; 

I'm  trembling  weak  through  fear  ; 

Why  did'st  thou  bring  me  here. 
The  wild  cats  arc  mewing,  Charles. 


II. 

CA    fe    'l101f    All  Aoi-oc' 
Caix)  eiinlAix)c  "otil  pA  C1[\^c 

ACC  CA  nX)OACAX)  CUpA  UAmpA  A  ScA^llAip  ? 

til  pA5Am-pi'  pern  P5Ac 
liAT)  Aon,  niAn'p  ■cxi  mo  SpAx) 
'S  A]\  pAj  ctipA  me,  A  SeAplAip. 


II. 

'Tis  night,  and  the  dove 

Seeks  shelter  for  his  love. 
But  where  hast  thou  fled  from  me,  Charles. 

No  one  will  shelter  me, 

For  the  love  I've  had  for  thee. 
And  hast  thou  left  me  weeping  thus,  Charles  ? 


Ca  me  polAm  gAn  hiAX) 

ni"l  Aoti  mx)  Aip  mo  plige 

Ca  pACAix)*  me  Anoip,  tic,  a  SeAplAip  ? 

Hi 'I  CApA  AgAm  no  ncAC 

A  iDCAppAp  T)AmpA  "OCAC 

Oijt  "oo  cpeig  me  iat)  opu,  a  SeAplAip. 


No  food  I  have,  you  know. 
Ah,  where,  love,  shall  I  go  ? 

I  must  perish  if  you've  left  me,  Charles. 
No  friends  I  have,  'tis  true. 
For  I  put  my  trust  in  you, 

And  can  you  abandon  me,  Charles  ? 


IV. 

CA'n  ccApn^  A  n^Ap  -OAiii 

Ca  "bpuil  cu,  hlAiT)  riA  pul!) 

Cap  'vim  cungAncA  'noip,  A  SeAplAif 

Cait)  riA  TDpip  '5 A  mo  locc 

Caix*  mo  copA  lom,  nocc 

tic,  beip  Ap  AH  n5Al!)A-6  mipe,  SeAplAip. 


The  robber  band  is  nigh. 

How  can  I  pass  them  by  ? 
Come,  come,  and  shield  me,  Charles. 
.   The  brier  brakes  now  tear 

Me,  and  my  feet  are  bare. 
Oh,  reach  me  your  hand  quick,  m}^  Charles. 


TZa  mipe  Aip  pgAc  riA  nx)Of 

A'p  ptiilin5eocAi-6  5AC  cpof 

triAp  jeAll  Aip  mo  IbtiACAill,  SeAplAif 

*0'  pAg  me  m'  AtAip  pein 

'S  mo  leAbcA  clijm  riA  n-eun 

A5tip  CUA1X)  mipe  leAcpA,  tic  !  a  SeAplAif. 


I  hide  in  brush  and  brake, 
'Tis  for  your  darling  sake 

I  suffer  those  hardships,  my  Charles. 
My  father's  halls  I  fled 
And  left  my  downy  bed 

All,  all,  to  be  with  you,  my  Charles. 


VI. 

Aiji  fpeillig  cnoic  mo  luix)e 

"Paoi  netillAili)  x)tih  riA  1iaoi-6c' 

Hac  T)AmpA  bviAti  A  milleAT)  leAC,  A  SeA-plAi-p 

"bi'-o  C1J15  65A  bAppAmtnl  bpeAgA 

AgAm  le  mo  sleApAX) 

"Oi-b  mipe  mAp  bAincpiAr  a  SeAplAif . 


VI. 

Cold  on  the  rock  I  lie, 

My  cover  the  blue  sky, 
What  a  change  it  brings  to  me,  my  Charles  ; 

Five  blooming  maidens  gay 

Attended  me  each  day, 
I  lived  like  a  princess,  O  Charles. 


Art  peix>ip  le  mo  caoit), 

AUAip,  tupA  clAOI-OeAT)  ! 

til  pei-oip  ;    6ip  mo  eAX)lA"6  le  SeAplAf 

tic  1  netillA  TDtibA  HA  ViAOi-oce 

'5Am  polAC  pein  a  CAOi-oce 

tiAT)  Sip  SeAn,  mAp  "oo  ctiAi"6  me  le  SeAplAf 


VII. 

Dear  father,  I'm  alone. 

Ah  !  can'st  thou  hear  me  moan  ? 

Ah,  no,  I  forsook  thee  for  Charles. 
From  Sir  John  let  me  hide, 
I  would  not  be  his  bride — 

I  could  not — too  well  I  loved  Charles. 
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VIII. 

'C■\\^r)  coillcili)  tjIxica  -oo  jnAt 
guil-piT)  OTOce  If  Ia 
A  Ij-pAX)  6  t^■\\  6  x>'pA5       me,  SeAjilAif 
50  iTOuliAiT)  ceo  An  cflei'be 
in'eAjtiioi-o,  A'f  mo  fgeAlA 

0  SeATI,  A'f  cm'  ACAIf,  fO  SeAflAlf. 


VIII. 

I  through  the  woods  must  roam, 

Far  from  my  native  home,  [Charles. 
Since  thou  art  gone  from  me,  my  loved 

Oh,  black  mountain  mist  conceal 

Me  and  my  doleful  tale 
From   Sir    John,    and  from   my  father, 
for  Charles. 


NOTES. 

1.  — From  other  sources  we  can  identify  all  the  personages  mentioned  in  this  poem.  An 
account  of  Sir  John  Draycott  is  given  in  my  article  on  the  Dundalk  Monasteries  in  the  Journal 
of  1907.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  (a.d.  1540)  Henry  Draycott  received  from  the  Crown 
all  the  confiscated  property — the  rectories  of  Dundalk,  of  Haggardstown  and  of  Rath,  together 
with  property  in  Rath,  the  Maudelins  (now  the  Muggelins,  near  Thomastown),  Dromiskin  and 
Lurgangreen,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ^11.  According  to  the  Inquisition  taken  at  Ardee  in  1640, 
his  grandson  John  was  still  possessed  of  all  this  property,  as*  well  as  the  revenues  from  the 
Bridge  of  Dundalk.  He  joined  the  Confederation  in  1642,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  by 
Cromwell,  the  property  was  given  to  the  Trevor  family,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  the 
Hamiltons,  and  from  these  it  descended  to  the  present  landlords. 

According  to  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Ardee  in  1638,  John  Whyte  was  seized  of  the  Castle 
of  Balregan,  with  lands  in  Rathobekyn,  Lisleerge,  Annensis,  Rathskeagh,  Carrickedmonan 
and  Parkelonire. 

2.  — Balregan  Castle,  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  has  been  described  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Journal. 

3.  — A  Scotchman.    It  also  means  a  Protestant. 

4 — The  MS.  has  "  50  x)cxiicfA-6  "  and  "  Ca  fACA-6."  Elsewhere  it  uses  the  future  form 
for  the  conditional. 

5. — CeAfn  .1.  ceiteAfti  cotUe,  the  wood  kern  or  Rapparee. 


II. 


The  MacDermotts  of  Thomastown  and  Kilcurley. 

The  following  song  was  composed  by  Dall  MacCuarta^  for  the  four  sons  of 
Clement  MacDermott,  Esq.,  of  Kilcurley,  and  subsequently  of  Thomastown  House, ^ 
near  Dundalk.  Three  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  in  the  service  of  France,  and 
John  the  youngest  was  a  Colonel.  MacCuarta  composed  another  song— Cuit^c  tia 
■peite — to  commemorate  Kilcurley  House^  near  which  he  himself  had  hved  until 
he  was  seven  years  of  age.  The  penal  laws  forced  MacDermott  to  hand  over  the 
property  to  a  Cromwelhan  family  named  Smith,  and  he  retired  to  Thomastown, 
where,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  he  built  a  mansion  named  Thomastown  House. 
Here  they  lived  in  great  splendour  and  became  the  chief  Cathohc  family  in  the 
county.  Anthony  MacDermott,  grandson  of  Clement,  was  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  petition  to  George  III  for  the  redress  of  CathoHc  grievances.    A  grand- 
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daii.ulilcr  of  Ck'incnl  MacDerniott  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Bellew,'*  who  in  1778,  was 
ai)i)()iiile(l  lo  the  Iiish()])ric  of  Killala.  On  one  occasion  there  were  present  in 
Thomastown  House  twciity-foui  oHia  rs  of  the  MacDermott  family,  all  in  foreign 
service,  who  danced  in  the  parlour  (o  a  patriotic  air  struck  up  by  the  family  harper. 

ACA  COACAHAtt  dtlCCAC  -OO  fgOIC  IIA  "OCtAOU tlf'eAlt, 

Stlt)  tl|t1An  All  COAT)  ■pcA]\  T)o'n  AlCmO,  Atl  looiTiAn 
Ay  K()\hv<\]\x:  iu''ini(iAnnni  a^  t^OAllAT)  An  f('nin  -do 

Lo  roil  lilic  '<)c  nAc  iiibiV)OAnn  a\]\  eAfpAi5  oiji. 
All  CAiprin  Cu-oinon-o  a  cIoacc  tia  neujAin 

's  piiAin  |u\V)HA-6  tei^inn  of  cionn  JS^TJi''^"'  '^'^'^  cft^J'S 
T)A  -()t:(>a>;ai')  ah  nioii)  fin  a  cof nAX)  J^ag-oaIcacc 

l)in')  CApA  cucicoAC  nA  ii-aico  Scon. 


Ca  ccArAHAi^  65-niAc  A5  Clomonr  ooliiiAH 

A5  neA|icu5AT)  cii6-6acc  a  n-Aice  An  pij 
riAH  pAn  pAoi  poi^meAiAC  a  -ocaIaiti  "p6-6lA 

CA  -pAOl    ftTIACC    5An    fOCAlilAl    50  VlACUIIIfeAC 

Ij-"  loniTjA  6]\x)  If  bcAn  pAOi  ffol 

vVrA  A5  ^tiitjo  leo  reAcc  A^iif 
to  noAjir  nA  floi^ue  'f  5AC  ipcA]\  tiA  coiimeAt 

Ciiin  An  IbAilo  bocnA  a  cIoacc  tia  Iaoc. 


Cait)  riA  ctijiAToe  btiAT)-neAft;niAf  riA  jcinn  ai|i  •pltiAi5T:i'6 

"De'ri  Aicme  cf u A-o-iiieAfCA  lili'lix)  'n  A15 
*Oe'n  cineAl  uACCAfAC  a  jnAic  beit  bfAT)AC 

A  gcACAib  c^iiA-olATin  A  gciiiocAib  'pAil 
"bfiAn  An  bfACAC  ttiac  Clemenc  UAfAil 

TiAC   n5Al3A-6  -OUAIf  tIAT)  ItlCC  COApAX)  gAG-OAl 

Acc  cug  a'  )iuai5  MX)  tiAinn  foif,  mo  cfUAise  ! 
'S  5An  Aon  riA  cuAinne  X)0  laeic  tia  -oiais. 

An  cAipcin  eu-omon-o  a  fgAbAX)  feti-OA 

A  gcoige  tAijoAn  TTiAf  buT)  -ouaI  -OA  5A0I 

An  fOAbAC  peti-omAC  A  ctiAi-o  Af  Cifinn 

A5  A|AX)vi5A-6  ceviniA  gAn  ceAfnA-6  bA05Ait 

CA  lOingOAf  gleUfCA  fAOl  bf ACACAlb  TDAOfA 

Af  ogAin  cfeunA  A5  tiirilti5AT)  -oo 
Af  CAOgAT)  fpeijibeAn  a  5IACAT)  a  fAe-oin  e 
SeAC  5AC  cfempeAf  Aif  cAlArh  beo. 

ITI0  HoibeAfc  bAn  -ooAf  nA  5C|iACAn  -pAinseAC 

An  c-6i5peAf  Altiinn  ftig  btiATO  gAC  |teini 
An  ctjfAiT)  AjAiiiuil  r\A\\  cjiom  x)o'n  JaIIcacc 

Acc  gltiAif  Aif  f  Aile  A5  Aji-otisAT)  ceim 
50  ■ocigeAT)  An  Ia  fin  a  mbix)  bAfA  'n  AifX)e 

Af  foinm  clAiffOAC  fA'  'OoiiinAC  ITlof^ 
A5  cuf  fOAjiA  fAilce  foini  mo  pAifce 

Af  fion  tiA  SpAine  5A  fgAbAX)  'f  beoif  ! 

CA'n  niAfCAC  fceti-omeAf  fin,  Seon  nA  "peile 

'11a  Coif  neAl  etJCCAC  ie  rAob  An  ■\w^'^ ; 
Ua  lomAX)  feux)  Aif  a  bfotlAC  glegeAi 

Tioc  X)0  cuill  A  eifeACc  if  e  a  gcoigcfic 

-OtlAl  Aen   f AGfA-O  O  glAfAlb  TDAOfA 

*Oo'n  cmeAt  ^ag-oaIac  fA  -oeoij  Afi'f 
t)ei"6  An  ceACAfAf  rf eun-ctif Ai-oe  clAnn  Clemenc  beitsfinn 
•^B  gAbAil  geille  viax)  gAtlAib  'f^iY- 
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NOTES. 

1.  — Seamus  MacCuarta  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  a  small 
cottage  near  the  MacDermott  mansion  at  Kilcurley,  Co.  Louth.  He  was  the  greatest  and  most 
prolific  of  the  eighteenth  century  poets  of  the  district. 

2.  — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  this  branch  of  the 
MacDermotts  from  Connaught  to  Co.  Louth,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  case  of  many  other  old  Connaught  families  at  this  period. 

3.  — The  site  of  this  mansion  (Thomastown  House)  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  old  people 
in  the  district.  It  was  in  the  field  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  cross-roads  which  separate 
Donaghmore  from  Thomastown,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dundalk.  The  field  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Carrick  Road,  and  on  the  east  by  the  old  road  from  Littlemill,  through 
Donaghmore  to  Farrendreg.  It  is  called  the  "  Grot  Field  "  or  "  Cot  Field,"  and  a  stream  in 
the  vicinity  is  still  known  as  MacDermott's  Stream.  Nicholas  O'Kearney  tells  us  that  he  was 
reared  in  the  house,  but  that  in  1846  it  was  in  ruins.  There  is  still  a  small  ruin, — portion,  as 
I  was  told,  of  the  great  hall  in  which  the  O' Kearneys  held  their  dances.  Nearby,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  large  orchard.  Tradition  also  states  that  O'Kearney's  father  was  son-in-law 
of  the  last  of  the  MacDermotts.  If  this  is  so,  most  of  the  old  families  in  Donaghmore  and  Thomas- 
town— Kearneys,  Larkins,  MacGuinnesses  and  Blakes — can  claim  relationship  with  the 
MacDermotts.  The  land  upon  which  Thomastown  House  was  built  is  still  in  possession  of  one 
of  these  families.  From  the  MacDermotts  it  passed  to  the  O' Kearneys,  and  from  them  it  was 
bought  by  a  cousin  of  Nicholas  O'Kearney  named  Larkin,  with  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  MacDermotts  came  to  Louth  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  — -Kilcurley  House.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  with  certainty  the  site  of  this 
mansion.  It  cannot  be  the  present  Kilkerley  House,  as  the  land  upon  which  it  is  built  was 
formerly  a  graveyard.  MacCuarta,  who  was  born  near  the  old  mansion,  tells,  in  his  xXifling, 
of  a  famous  fairy  mount  called  Cnoc  Oicce  or  iDituijeAn-cnoc-Oicce,  adjoining  the  MacDermott 
residence.  In  O'Kearney's  boyhood  this  fort  was  called  Cnoc  An  gub^if  or  "  Hill  of  the  fir 
trees."  Both  names  have  disappeared.  There  is  a  small  fort  on  the  road  leading  into  the  old 
graveyard  near  Kilkerley  House,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fairy  mount  near  which 
the  old  MacDermott  mansion  stood  is  the  one  to  the  north-west  of  Kilkerley  Catholic  Church. 

5.  — Dr.  Bellew  was  ordained  in  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  appointed  Parish 
Priest  of  Dundalk.  The  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  Vicar-General,  Rev.  La^^rence 
Taaffe,  P.P  ,  Kilkerley,  and  the  people  of  Dundalk  were  so  stirred  up  in  favour  of  Rev.  Anthony 
Carroll  that  Dr.  Bellew  was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  While  there  he  was  much  in  the  lime- 
light during  the  disputes  between  the  Leinster  and  Munster  bishops  concerning  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  and  the  appointment  of  Regulars  to  vacant  bishoprics.  He  acted  as  Roman  agent 
for  Dr.  James  Butler,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  to  his  imprudence  has  been  ascribed  the  dis- 
sensions which  arose.  A  study  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  period  fails  to  support 
this  charge.  His  appointment,  in  1778,  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Art  MacCooey,  who  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  extol  the  MacDermott  family, 
and  to  voice  his  triumph  over  Dr.  Bellew's  enemies  in  Dundalk. 

6.  — Donaghmore — i.e.,  •OoriinAC-ni6ii="  The  Big  Church,"  a  townland  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Carrick  Road,  less  than  a  mile  from  Dundalk.  The  site  of  the  ancient  graveyard  is  still 
pointed  out  by  the  old  people,  and  one  of  the  fields  in  Mr.  Donnelly's  land  is  commonly  called 
the  "  Church  Field."  The  gate  of  the  church  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  just  beyond 
the  Deerpark  Hill.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  on  Miss  Watters'  land,  is  a  field  in  which  were 
buried  those  of  the  Jacobite  army  encamped  on  the  opposite  hill  of  Ballybarrack,  who  died  of 
dysentery.  On  the  same  land  is  a  small  fort  still  called  Cnoc  nA  SccAcoise  (Brushwood  Hill). 
The  Inquisition  of  James  I  mentions  a  "  Castle  at  Donamore,"  belonging  to  the  Bellews.  An 
account  of  the  caves,  with  which  Deerpark,  Donaghmore  and  Thomastown  are  honeycombed, 
will  be  found  in  last  year's  Journal.  For  the  sake  of  the  topographical  reference,  I  venture  to 
give  a  free  translation  of  the  second  last  verse  : — 

My  dark-skinned  Robert,  my  foster  comrade, 

The  handsome  youth  with  winning  way, 
The  hero  who  ne'er  bent  knee  to  Saxon, 

But  gained  his  fame  in  foreign  fray. 
God  send  the  day,  when  with  banners  floating 

And  harpers  playing  up  Donaghmore, 
With  Spanish  ale  and  with  wine  casks  flowing  ; 

We'll  welcome  him  back  to  his  native  shore. 

7.  — The  King  of  France, 
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III. 

TuRLOcn  O'Hamiij,,  thk  T()pp:k. 

Tiulocli  the  Oay  O'Hamill,  the  hero  of  the  following  verses,  held  a  large  tract 
of  laud  ill  the  lower  part  of  Co.  I^outh.  From  the  first  day  that  he  became  his  own 
master  Turlocli  was  unfortunately  one  of  those  individuals  who,  as  the  Irish  proverb 
says,  "  prefer  to  thatch  the  shebeen  before  their  own  house."  In  order  to  be  at 
liberty  to  spend  all  his  time  in  the  compan^^  cf  his  pet-companions,  he  abandoned 
the  entire  management  of  his  farm  and  domestic  affairs  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Hamill,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  drain  on  her  resources,  always  managed  to  keep 
the  roof  over  their  heads. 

At  last,  having  grown  old  in  iniquity,  Turloch,  yielding  to  the  honest  advice 
of  his  friends  and  to  the  importunities  of  his  wife,  showed  symptoms  of  repentance 
and  reformation.  The  good  effects  of  sobriety  soon  became  apparent  even  to  his 
own  eyes,  and  all  felt  confident  that  he  was  sincere. 

The  rent  day  came,  and,  for  the  first  time  during  his  life,  Turloch  was  permitted 
to  go  to  pay  the  gale  then  due.    He  now  had  a  purse  full  of  gold  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
and,  astonished  at  the  amount  of  money  in  his  possession,  he  resolved  to  have 
another  spree  before  finally  forsaking  the   world.     Having   reached  Dundalk, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  patronize  a  superior  house.    He  put  up  at  the  head  inn^ 
and  became  gloriously  drunk.    Here  he  happened  to  be  insulted  by  a  travelling 
gentleman  with  w^hom  he  endeavoured  to  associate  upon  equal  terms.  Having 
means  at  his  command  he  resolved  to  turn  out  in  a  carriage  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  give  proof  positive  that  he  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  assailant  in  birth  or 
position.    He  hired  an  old  unused  chaise  that  had  lain  a  considerable  time  under 
the  weather  in  the  inn  yard.    It  was  appropriately  fitted  up  in  a  short  time,  and 
a  large  train  of  servants  were  engaged  to  attend  at  Turloch's  beck.    Two  or  three 
half  clad  bog-trotters,  who  attended  as  porters  in  the  Shambles  were  stuck  behind 
the  old  chaise  to  act  as  footmen,  and  another  bare-legged,  speckle -skinned,  breech- 
less  rascal,  with  beard  as  long  as  a  he-goat,  with  a  copious  band  of  straw  around  his 
old  hat,  and  another  strong  girdle  of  the  same  cheap  livery  around  his  waist,  was 
placed  in  the  driver's  box,  while  the  driver  himself  was  forced  to  do  duty  as  a 
postilion.    Thus  equipped,  Turloch  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man who  had  reproved  him  for  his  insolent  behaviour  was  starting  from  the  inn 
door,  out  flew  Turloch  and  his  suite  from  the  inn  yard  gate,  amid  the  laughter  and 
cheers  of  the  immense  crowd  that  came  to  see  the  novel  and  ludicrous  spectacle. 
His  original  intention  was  to  follow  the  gentleman  to  the  next  stage,  but,  being 
left  considerably  in  the  rear  in  consequence  of  ore  of  his  garrons  being  spavined 
and  the  other  wind-broken,  he  was  soon  forced  to  give  up  the  chase.    This  was 
certainly  a  great  mortification  to  his  pride,  as  he  was  determined  to  travel  along 
with  his  adversary,  and,  by  his  liberality,  to  prove  himself  the  better  gentleman. 
In  his  disappointment  at  being  foiled,  he  vented  his  spleen  in  imprecations  loud  and 
bitter,  both  on  his  steeds  and  attendants,  but  he  at  length  consoled  himself  with 
the  cheering  reflection  that  he  still  had  a  wide  field  left  to  make  a  display  of  his 
gentlemanlike  frolic.    Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  take  another  course 
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over  the  country  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  to  call  at  those  shebeens 
at  which  he  was  wont  to  be  refused  credit  whenever  his  cash  failed  :  at  the  same 
time  charging  all  his  attendants  to  announce  as  they  went  along  that  Turloch 
O'Hamill  was  no  longer  plain  Turloch,  but  was  knighted  by  the  king  and  was  now 
Sir  Turloch,  that  he  had  turned  Protestant,  was  divorced  from  his  old  wife  and 
married  to  a  rich  heiress,— that  he  had  obtained  from  his  majesty  a  charter  of  some 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  ClAnriA  neilt,^— that  he  expected  soon  to  be  created 
a  lord, — and,  the  same  betokens,  that  there  he  was  lolhng  at  his  ease  in  his  own 
carriage,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  servants.  These  stories  flew  around,  and  crowds 
of  idlers  soon  thronged  to  ascertain  with  their  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  report. 
He  tcok  many  of  his  old  pot  companions  into  his  service  at  liberal  salaries,  and  he 
promised  to  do  great  things  for  those  who  petitioned  His  Honour  "  to  that  end. 
There  was  not  a  spot  on  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the  chariot  that  a  servant  was 
not  stuck  on,  and  such  as  could  not  be  accommodated  with  seats,  followed  the 
carriage,  shouting,  huzzaing,  flinging  their  birreads  and  caubeens  into  the  air,  and 
wishing  prosperity  to  their  new  master.  Sir  Turloch.  Thus  he  passed  his  time 
gloriously  for  two  or  three  days,  imtil,  when  the  rent  was  nearly  spent,  it  happened 
that  the  jaded  garrons,  ascending  a  steep  hill,  refused  the  impulse  of  whip,  spur, 
and  imprecation.  The  hill  had  to  be  ascended  at  all  costs  in  order  to  reach  the 
next  shebeen  on  the  other  side  ;  the  drunken  servants  were  called  on  to  assist  the 
stubborn  steeds  ;  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  aye,  and  to  every  part  of 
the  carriage.  The  horses  backed,  the  servants  pushed  with  might  and  main,  until, 
ludicrous  to  relate,  the  crazy  vehicle,  too  frail  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  both 
horses  and  men,  snapped  in  two,  and  out  tumbled  Sir  Turloch  himself  as  drunk  as 
a  lord  through  the  chasm  into  the  mire.  There  lay  Sir  Turloch  O'Hamill  floundering 
in  the  mud,  and  calling  vainly  on  his  quondam  companions. 

O'Dornin  made  the  incident  the  subject  of  a  very  sarcastic  poem.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  but  a  few  of  the  verses  are  given  here. 

uoinT)eAtt)AC  C01R  o  nAmAitt. 
I. 

til  cueiTDirn  50  -06015  tiAT)  neAC  te  mo  heo 

"  t)ei-6'ti  bocc  no  50  teon^A-o  'n  bAf  tu  " 

'Sa  tiACc  fin  X)6i5  A  -ocuiceAnn  m6\\-t6\yi(\tA 

An  -otiine  5An  fCjiog  'ye  Aitinije 

til  piofAc  neAC  beo  cia  mAiT)in  no  neoin 

*Oe  gcinnpiT)  'n  R15  slofniA]!  A5  Ai^t 

peuc  !   ceAgATTi  a  5c6ifX)e  a  CAifx»eAl  nA  niboitfit) 

Coin-oeAlbAC  c6^]\  O  ViAmAilt  ! 

II. 

m6|i  cftJinni5  fe  fc6\{  no  cifce  -oe'n  o^t 

tlAC  gcAitpeA-o  '-ocij'n  oit  50  pAi'tceAC 

StiicfeA-6  fe  Aiji  h6\yx)  6  rhAi-oin  "Oia  *OoninAi5 

50  neifgeocA-o  An  to  "OiA  SAtAjtn  ai^a 

til  5lACpA-6  fe  cotriAifte  a  liinA  no  a  Trii-t6|i-o 

tit  poitifeA-D,  ni  tfeAbAX)  'f"^  pAtA-o 

'S  nAC  bpeic  fib  pA  -oeoig  guf  cuif  pofcijn  a  gcoifoe 

Coif-oeAlbAC  coif  O  hAmAilt, 
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III. 

til  \\Ah  coAc  l(iAniiA  'iiA  gcuAHir:  o  (■:a]>]iau;  a  dcuaix) 
f,o  lilnifCAOin  iniAnic  iia  pAilco 
()  )M)ni        nioin  yuAn)"  'f^o  'UoAlj^Ain'  iia  gcuAC 
Hah  ciopniAi')  yd  yy-\A]\  mo  |)Aipce 

'OA  ijccA^Ai)  IIA  fUiAiT;r(;,  pn(jtinAY)  j^aii  ?;]uiAim  -rxjib 
tlA  CAf5;A  o'n  cuaii  ^^aii  cahai?; 

'Slll   jVAlV)   oq^loiH  f^All  DVIAip  tlAl)  tniinjCAlbAC  |1UA"6 

Va'ji  cAcpAn')  Clip  fiiAp  Aip  frAblA. 

TKANSLATION. 
J. 

Whilst  poverty  sways,  1  care  not  who  says 

"  Kind  fortune  shall  never  relieve  him," 
Though  he  swear  by  the  Book  to  oppose  all  good  luck, 

After  all,  I  shall  never  believe  him. 
For  the  young  or  the  old,  the  timid  or  bold, 

The  spendthrift  or  he  who  keeps  sober. 
Knows  not  her  approach.    See  !    He  placed  in  a  coach 

Old  Turloch  O'HamiU  the  Toper. 

Ji. 

Since  to  manhood  he  grew,  no  care  he  e'er  knew. 

But  singing,  carousing,  and  gaming, 
With  each  jovial  friend,  from  week  to  week's  end, 

Though  his  wife  still  kept  brawling  and  blaming 
From  his  dwelling  each  day  he  drove  fortune  away, 

Yet  she  comes  like  a  mean  interloper 
To  play  her  blind  pranks  ;  for  with  nobles  she  ranks 

Her  foe,  the  detested  old  toper. 

TIT. 

Sir  Turloch  and  train  each  shebeen  did  drain 

All  around  wheresoe'er  they  could  find  them, 
'■I  From  sweet  Iniskeen  to  Carrick  I  ween 

He  and  they  did  not  leave  one  behind  them  ; 
And  he'd  hold  at  command  rich  casks,  did  they  land, 

His  bands  to  regale  with  cheer  good. 
And  devoid  of  dispute  he  paid  lackeys  and  boots 

To  prove  that  he  was  not  of  near  blood. 

NOTES. 

1.  — In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  chief  Dundalk  inn  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Ann  Street  and  Dublin  Street.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  lake  was  drained  in  order  to  find 
a  site  for  it. 

2.  — The  O'Neills  of  the  Fews.  Their  castles  were  at  Glasdrummond  and  Dungooley,  while 
another  branch  of  the  family  had  a  large  mansion  at  Toprass.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone.  Sir  Turlogh  O'Neill,  with  whom  Hugh  O'Donnell  found  rsluge  in  his 
flight,  was  a  member  of  this  family.  They  lost  their  estates  in  Co.  Armagh  during  the  early 
seventeenth  century  plantations,  but  they  kept  the  Co.  Louth  estates  for  a  long  time,  as  we  find 
that  Art  MacCooey,  who  died  in  1776,  was  the  last  family  bard  of  the  O'Neills  of  Toprass. 

3.  — moin  -ptiAi-o  .1.    Newtownhamilton,  which  was  built  on  a  bog  at  the  foot  of  Shabh  Fuaid. 

4.  — *OeAl5Ain  riA  j^cuAc — i.e.,  Dundealgan  of  the  wine-cups;  or,  perhaps,  Dundealgan  of  the 
cuckoos. 

IV. 

The  following  stanza  was  composed  by  Venerable  Oliver  Plunkett,  on  seeing 
a  rustic  cutting  grass  on  the  Hill  of  Tara,  in  order  to  feed  his  cattle.  The  sentiments 
will  commend  themselves  to  those  interested  in  the  preservation  cf  our  ancient 
monuments. 

A  UeATTiAip  riA  1115,  X)0  b'ATiriATri  teAC 
te  linn  CopmAic  ttiic  Aipc  riiic  Ctiinx) 
Ate  piAbAC  -oo  bo-OAC  bocr 
t)eit  'geAfpAX)  gtiipc  Aip  -DO  -otitiini. 

Laurence  P  Murray 
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pjjelcome  to  ti)c  primate  ^vtan  placpialjou, 
^rcl)bt6l)op  of  ^vmagij,  1738. 

T  is  nearly  time  now,  175  years  after  its  composition,  that  the  following 
saw  the  light  of  day.  It  was  written  by  Patrick  O  Pronty  in  1738, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Brian  MacMahon  from  the 
see  of  Clogher  to  the  Primatial  see  of  Armagh. 

O  Pronty  would  appear  to  have  lived  either  in  Dutidalk,  or  between 
Dundalk  and  Newry.  He  is  best  known  as  a  splendid  Irish  scribe, 
who  for  nigh  fifty  years  continued  to  copy  or  collect  our  finest 
northern  Irish  literature,  and  hand  it  down  to  posterity.  He  has 
written  few  poems.  The  following  pcem  is  taken  from  an  autograph 
copy  in  one  of  his  own  MSS.  written  in  1763.  It  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to 
copy  it.  I  have  collated  it  with  another  copy  in  one  of  the  late  Monsignor 
OLaverty's  MSS.  (marked  K  in  Goiti  M'Neill's  catalogue  of  these  MSS.).  A  note 
to  the  latter  says  the  poem  was  written  in  1739.  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Irish  metre  called  "oeibi-Oe  (dev-vee),  but  as  all  the  requirements  of  this  difficult 
verse  are  not  observed,  it  may  be  classed  as  Cgl-AC-Af  of  •oei6i-6e.  The  old  metres 
were  dying  out  in  Pronty 's  day. 

t)0'n  cigeARriA  tio-t)eATis5nAi'0  .1.  t>niAn  mAC  mAtgArhriA  ^ti"o- 


(pA-oitAis        Pt\onncAi$  ccc.) 


HoCat)  mai6An  police  po\\ 
tlAim  "oo  teACzA  An  xSi]\t)-|\io5, 
txMnic  CusAinn  'rtoif  50  mbuAit), 
SciuiAAigteOitv  6f  cionn  ptM'ottif luAig. 

t)ite  buA-OAC,  foCtTiAif),  fS^ri^, 
t)'  pi'|A-fl.ioCc  u-df-dt  ei|\eArhAiTi  ; 

Pt^iorfi-'6oCcuit\  X)iA'6Atz    1nif  l^^it, 

to^5  p-dT)t\Ai5  An  ceA\^lA^m ; 
SAlinAit\e  f6itfi$t6t\AC,  binn, 
inen\-teAt)xi^,  oiix-Oeifc,  Aoit:)inn. 


CloC  Co|\itio5AL  50  neAngAif)  ti-6i|V, 

A  X)e\t  50  huAn,  1  "ocuf  CAtA, 
"OcimCeAtL  Itlic  An  A\(X)-'p\,AtA. 

"OiA-bAife  "oeApfsnAiT!),  "oatia,  xtn\^, 
1  mDiAtfiAiiA-ixun  t^ijinn  gAn  miofU|\  ; 
t)oltfAi|\e  bcAnnuig',  if  binn  511C:, 
"Le  b^iAtt^A  C|\iofo'  -00  itiimugA-O. 

x\mt>AfA'o6it\  oif'Oei|AC  6  "Oia, 

"PeAfX  lOriAIT)   CftiOfO  An  C-Al|\T)-t|\1AC, 

t)uAt:)t)Atl  milif  nA  mt)|MAt|\A  n-^jxt), 
An  c-uAf At-tfiAC  "011  .1.  beAftn^fT). 
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CotV-r)ne  Af  coillcit)  50  fiof, 
^|MAnAn  -Alinnn       muf\  m-AiC. 

Saoi  If  y6nc  ']^a'  np6$luim, 

'S  ^5  pixonnAt)  fpf^  t)AonACc. 

Ue^fCulAin,  A^uf  C|\iofOfCom, 
Aitufoin,  If  t)elAi|\miti  50  mion, 
S  a'  'o^A'6A^x^e  o\\^X)e\\ic  CiptM^n. 

t36AT)A  f  6f ,  l^i$ce4|\  teif , 
5fi050i|\  riAorhCA,  if  t)iTicenfiuf , 
t)Afiliuf,  If  1efom  g^n  fOf, 
'S  -a'  z-AtA^\i  lulrrMjA  1|\eneuf. 

1ofe^  &  1  n-Avn  r\A  ^ofCA, 

X\5    fiof-Cuf    ATI    Cfit  fOlfSeAlCA 

XX\a\<  ttlAoif  4  1  gceATin  An  pobAilt 
"Out  ctM'-o  fhuit\  6i|\ceACc  50  tAn-CAlniA. 

UeAtnpAlt  AforhAC,  teAnnAti  gt^^it!), 

0  pofCA  teif  An  pfforfifAit)  ; 
CAoirfi  C^ite  CfiofT)  x)'At\  $eAll  buAit* 
"O'AirtTbeoin  iffinn  'f^  t)ot\b-f Luai$. 

triAf  "OeAtixui^eAf  An  $t^iAn  $lAn 

Of    ClOtltl    6Af5'    AgUf  jt^AtCAtinA, 

■O'^t^-oui^  "oo  CLiO-fA  If  -oi^tA  Cf  ce-ATin 
5^6  "OiA'dAife  1  n-oileAn  ^ifeAtin. 

"Oo  -Oif  "OeAf bf AtAit\,  fAOite  f^irh, 
Koff,  Aguf  CuAtAt,  50  n-Aif"o  fg^im, 
PfeAlAi"oit)  f6f  50  n-eAgtiA  Ce^fr 
50  n-uAifle,  50  ti-glAine,  f^o  n-innc- 
teAtz. 

-An  c-AtAip  "Rorf — f^oi  An-i^|Mnn, 

1  nT)iArhAi|\  ^^^'^i^Se  tnA|\  Ctuiniin, 
X)A\\  Ah  "ouAt  fUAifceAf  Aguf  oine^C 

"buAi-Oe,  CAiT^f^im.  A^uf  ceAntifACc. 


1  n-oisniT)  O-AfbOgACCA  f6f 

0  An  c-AtAif  Tloff  50  nT)eAj^n6f  ; 
'SAf  oifOeitxc  A  Clu'i  'f^"  E^fiC 

U|a6  t)uCfACc  A  teAf$f^it)  "oo'n  -^iixt)- 

CuAtAl  f6f,  A  tAinic  A  n-oif 
CugAinn  "oo  bAlt  An  tnionrhuif, 
A|^  mbeiC  le  C|\6imfe  Af  CfiC  Cuinn 

1  'oci'o|\CAib  AineOiL  A5  fo^luim. 

TTlAtv  bAtJAf  fOf  l)Uf  feinnfif  f^irh 
1  n-1nif  "pd-olA  50  5CAitf6ini, 
50   n-^ifigit)   ceAnnuf    if   bUAi-6  50 
beACc 

tib-fe  5aC  uai|\  1  n-AOinfeACc. 

TIa  tom^bite  CAfAi-O  but!)  cf^An, 
CtAnn  CfO'OA  eoCAit)  "Ouibl^An, 
rfiA|\  le'|\  ceAfSAt)  UlCAi^ib  oil, 
Aot),  THuif eA*6AC,  Aguf  CAifiolt 

mui|AeAt)AC  ColtA  t)A  t\(^6, 

WAt)    "OO    flOtAlf)    TTlAt^AtfinAI^ — 

pit^  "OO  CleAtcAt)  *oeAbAt)  ceAnn 
A  tAbAiftc  A5  "oi'otciuit  eACcfAnn. 

TJo  CuAX)Af  An  cfiAf  Afv  f-Aite  Anonn 

cuAif c  50  Cfi'oC-Aib  AtbAn, 
TTlAjA  bfUAif  fiA-o  feAj^Ann  if  fiiitce 
foit\, 

Ct^6  bAit^       Ti-oiteAC  a  mACAi|\. 

lAf  "OcilteAt:)  t)6ib  "oo'n  ^cfiC-fi  'f^^-'^*^ 
T)o  CuA-OAf  50  n-^ifX)-fli'$  UeAififAC, 
'S  X)o   bA"OA|\  Aige  nA  mbuA-OnAitJib 
ceAnn 

cofnArh  j\i'o$ACc'  6ifeAnn. 

Caoi  fibfe  f 6f  Anoif  50  fiot^ 

1  5ceAnnuf  fpiof a"oaIca  as  a  n-A^\('0- 

tTiAj^  mbei|\teAf  buAit)  "oo  Coat)  An  UjAif 
fluA$-buit)eAn  iffinn  50  fi'offui-Oe. 

If  buAtJAC  bu|\  n-CACct^A  'noif  Af  p^n, 
UeACc    x)i'onnfAit)e   buf    scAfA"©  50 

b-ionit4n  : 
S  If  ufuf  "oCib  A  belt  mle  ceAnn, 
Cf  ACA  f^in  AZA  An  pfirh-CeAnn. 
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but)  Cfo-OA  'f^^  ceAsrh^it. 

0  tl^itt  "UtAt),  tiA  n-6i|\. 

0  "OorhnAill,  C|\6An,  bAt)  corhlA  teAnn  — 
Til  Ci'fe  CoTiAill  r\A  f-AOf -ClAnn. 

5A<i  pi^iorrituil  eile  6  fin  aitiac 
"O'Af  fiotuit)  6  Conn  C^A-o-C^tAC, 

cimCeAli  An  ct\i|\-fi  i  gc^rni 
TIaC  "ocuitleAnn  6  ^oinne^C  oitbeim. 


X)S  "oci^eAt)  xin  c-iAfrnAipe^C  ifce^C, 
'S  50  bpeicfe^mAoir  "oiot-euix  ^ifce^C, 

A|\  n6f  bu|\  finnfeA|\. 

pAitce  Anoif ,  0        nA  R^nn  ; 
"Piitce  nA  nAorh  'f  nA  mAi$x)eAn  ; 
50  ^aV)  1  bptAiteAf  |\6rhAit)  gAn  fCAX) 
TTIill^An  police  a\k  noCAX). 

tlocAT)  mitteAn  -police  f'of. 


NOTES. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  high-sounding  verses.  Stuart's  History 
of  Armagh  {Ft.  Coleman's  edition,  pp.  266-7)  says  : — 

Of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  who  succeeded  Dr.  Hugh  MacMahon  little  or  no  traces  are 
to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  last  or  present  century.  We  are,  however,  enabled  by 
the  kindness  of  the  learned  and  Right  Rev.  Dr  Edmund  Derry,  bishop  of  Dromore,  to  give  a 
succint  but  correct  biographical  sketch  of  that  primate's  successors.  We  subjoin  Dr.  Derry's 
narrative,  in  his  own  words — "  The  venerable  and  learned  Hugh  MacMahon  was  succeeded 
by  Bernard,  commonly  called  Bryan  MacMahon,  the  then  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
studied  with  great  diligence  at  Rome.  [He  was  translated  from  Clogher  to  Armagh  by  brief 
dated  November  the  8th,  1737.  He  had  a  second  brief,  dated  September  13th,  1738,  in  which 
the  primatial  dignity  of  the  see  was  set  forth.  And  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  had  a 
brief  to  exercise  all  the  archiepiscopal  acts  without  the  pallium].  This  prelate  resided  at  Bally- 
mascanlan,  in  Co.  Louth,  where  his  habitation  was  nothing  above  the  style  of  a  farm-house. 
Here  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  domestic  exile,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  times,  and  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Ross,  who  succeeded 
him  in  Clogher,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh  (August  3rd,  1747).  Of  him  there  is  nothing 
more  recorded  than  that  he  was  a  good  and  pious  prelate." 

Bernard  MacMahon  died  May  27th,  1747,  and  Ross  on  October  29th,  1748,  and  both  were 
buried  in  Edergole  churchyard,  Co.  Monaghan. 

And  in  his  "  Supplementary  Notes,"  page  277,  Rev.  Fr.  Coleman  writes :  "  Bernard 
MacMahon,  nephew  of  the  preceding  archbishop  (Dr.  Hugh  MacMahon)  was  appointed  to  Clogher 
in  1 71 8  as  administrator  and  Vicar  Apostolic,  but  without  episcopal  consecration.  His  brief 
of  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Clogher  is  dated  April  7th,  1727,  and  he  was  translated  to  Armagh 
in  1737.  The  Internuncio  in  Brussels  writes  of  him  in  1728  that  he  held  the  office  of  Dean  of 
the  Diocese  of  Clogher  and  that  he  was  of  sound  doctrine  and  of  exemplary  life,  and  beloved 
by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese." 

Another  testimonial  to  his  many  virtues  quoted  by  the  editor  shows  that  in  1737  he  was  in 
his  58th  year,  which  gives  us  1679  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  1680  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  his  tombstone.  Father  Coleman  continues :  "In  connexion  with  this  prelate 
there  is  preserved  an  interesting  document,  probably  unique  in  its  eulogy  of  an  Irish  bishop 
at  this  dreary  period  of  Ireland's  suffering  for  the  Faith.  The  document  to  which  we  refer  is  a 
poem  of  twenty-nine  verses  in  the  Irish  language,  written  by  a  local  poet,  Patrick  O  Prunty,  in 
1738,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware  has  never  been  printed." 

This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Moran,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  first  three 
verses  is  quoted  from  the  same  writer. 

"  Bernard  MacMahon  wrote  to  Dr.  Linegar,  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  on  November  7th,  1741' 
telling  him  that  four  bailiffs  had  been  looking  for  him,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  usual  place  of  refuge. 

Primate  Ross  MacMahon. — On  the  death  of  Bernard  MacMahon,  the  Chapter  of  Armagh 
sent  the  following  three  names  to  his  Holiness,  as  worthy  of  succession  to  the  see — ist,  Francis 
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Stuart,  a  Franciscan,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  ;  2ncl,  Nicholas  Devinc,  D.D.,  parish  priest 
of  Dundalk  ;  ^rd,  Nicholas  Swcctnian,  l)ishop  of  Ferns.  Jiut  the  Holy  See,  passing  over  these 
nominations,  decided  to  translate  Koss  MacMahon  from  Clogher  to  the  primatial  see,  which  had 
been  successively  under  the  guidance  of  his  illustrious  uncle  and  brother. 

Cardinal  Moran  says  (p.  162)  : — Dr.  Ross  [Kos,  or  Rossa,  was  a  favourite  name  in  the 
MacMahon  sept]  MacMahon,  like  the  two  preceding  prelates,  studied  in  the  Irish  College,  Rome. 
When  the  see  of  Armagh  was  vacant  in  1737  by  the  death  of  Hugh  MacMahon,  some  friends 
of  Ireland  in  Rome  petitioned  to  have  Dr.  Ross  MacMahon  appointed  his  successor.  He  is 
referred  to  as  a  younger  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  acting  as  his  vicar-general. 
"  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  was  renowned  for  zeal  and  ability.  He  was  laureate 
in  the  sacred  and  profound  sciences,  of  known  integrity  and  religious  spirit,  of  great  nobility 
of  soul,  never  weary  of  work,  and  never  deterred  by  any  obstacle,  however  great,  when  there 
was  the  question  of  duty."  The  Holy  See,  however,  deemed  it  expedient  to  translate 
Dr.  Bernard  MacMahon  from  Clogher  to  Armagh,  and  to  appoint  Dr.  Ross  MacMahon  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  A  memorial  presented  to  Propaganda  about  the  year  1740  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  College,  refers  to  Ross  MacMahon,  then  Bishop  of  Clogher,  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  distinguished  students  who  had  gone  forth  from  the  Irish  College.  "  Whilst  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  Gregorian  University,"  it  says,  "  he  was  considered  as  gifted  with  extraordinary 
talent.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Tamburini,  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  known  a  student 
of  so  acute  a  mind.  John  Baptist  Cenni,  Prefect  of  Studies,  used  to  call  him  Scotinus,  and  this 
designation  was  universally  given  to  him  by  his  companions.  By  express  command  of  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Tamburini,  he  made  a  Public  Defence,  morning  and  evening,  in 
all  Theology,  a  privilege  and  distinction,  seldom,  if  ever,  granted  even  to  the  largest  colleges  in 
Rome.  When  proceeding  to  the  Irish  Mission — in  1727 — he,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle,  Arch- 
bishop Hugh  MacMahon,  visited  in  Paris  the  Archbishop  Cardinal  de  Bissy,  who,  being  struck 
by  his  singular  ability,  urged  him  to  accept  of  some  high  position  in  that  city.  In  like  manner, 
before  he  quitted  Rome,  he  was  offered  a  canonry  in  Liege,  in  Belgium.  But  Ross,  faithful  to 
his  missionary  vow,  refused  to  listen  to  such  suggestions,  and  hastened  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Irish  Mission."  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Bernard,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh, 
he  held  the  primacy  only  for  about  a  year,  and  died  in  October,  1748.  Dr.  Renehan  records 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  him  when  he  writes  that  "  he  lived  long  enough  to  excite  a  great 
admiration  of  his  virtues,  and  to  make  him  be  remembered  for  many  years  with  affection  as  a 
truly  pious  and  charitable  prelate." 

The  two  last  named  brother  primates  were  interred,  not  at  Errigael,  as  Dr.  Maziere  Brady 
writes,  but  at  Edergole,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  ;  and  Evelyn  Shirley,  in  his  History  of  the 
County  of  Monaghan  (London,  1878),  published  the  inscription  on  their  tomb.  He  thus  writes  : 
"  The  most  curious  of  the  old  inscriptions  on  tombstones  at  Edergole  is  the  following  to  two 
brothers  of  the  MacMahon  sept,  Bernard  and  Ross,  who  were  successively  bishops  of  Clogher 
and  archbishops  of  Armagh  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Above  is  the  rude  representation 
of  the  complicated  coat  of  debased  heraldry  which  was  borne  by  some  of  the  MacMahons,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  two  swords  in  saltier  between  two  bears,  and  two  ostriches  in 
chief  and  base,  two  stars  are  also  here  added  ;  the  arms  are  supported  by  lions  ;  above  is  a  coronet 
and  mitre."  The  following  is  the  inscription  : — "  Hie  jacent  Bernardus  et  Rochus  MacMahon, 
fratres  germani,  uterque  successive  Episcopus  Clogherensis,  uterque  etiam  successive  Archiep. 
Armacanus,  totius  Hiberniae  Primates.  Quorum  nobilissimi  generis  memor  pi  etas  atque  semula 
doctrina  vitaque  titulis  non  impar  moerentem  patriam  decora vere.  Bernardus  obiit  die  27  Mai, 
1747,  aetat.  67  ;  Rochus  die  29  Oct.,  1748,  aetat.  49.  Ambo  pares  virtute,  pares  et  honoribus 
ambo.  This  monument  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  MacMahon,  Bro.  to  the  deceased  Primates, 
Anno  Dom.  1750." 
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Cahir  Cuchulainn  or  "Cuchulainn*s  House,"  Co.  Kerry.— [Miss  Stubbs.  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  General  Stubbs,  of  Dromiskin  in  this  County,  kindly  sent  the  following  account  and 
photograph  of  the  cairn  in  Co.  Kerry  associated  with  Cuchulainn.  It  was  written  for  her  by  a 
gentleman  who  lives  near  the  lake.  As  Miss  Stubbs  says,  "  we  certainly  cannot  admit  that 
Cuchulainn  Ava,s  killed  in  Kerry."]  : — - 

"  The  lake  widely  known  as  Loc  Scail  is  in  a  dark  glen  between  the  mountains  of  Coumduff 
and  Droum valley.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  why  the  lake  is  so  called  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  word  Scail  has  a  number  of  meanings.  Scail  means  a  hero  or  champion,  a  shadow 
or  a  blush.  If  the  meaning  is  that  of  hero  or  champion  nothing  is  known  about  him.  Many 
say  that  the  name  means  the  lake  of  the  shadow,  from  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  cliffs  are  never  off  the  waters.  On  a  little  reflection  one  would  say  that  that  in 
itself  is  not  a  very  singular  characteristic  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  lakes.  How  many  more 
lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loc  Scail  nestling  beneath  frowning  cliffs  and  perpetually  over- 
shadowed by  them,  do  not  get  their  names  from  that  fact  ?  The  old  people  account  for  the  name 
by  a  folk-tale.  At  one  time,  far  back  in  the  mist  of  ages,  there  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Loc  Scail 
a  young  woman  of  rarest  beauty.  She  was  called  Scail  na  Mhurnain.  Murnain  was  her  surname, 
and  Scail  because  of  her  rosy  cheeks  (Scail  meaning  a  blush).  Her  reputation  as  a  beautiful 
woman  was  far  and  wide  ;  so  much  so  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  great  giant  in  the  Doman 
Toir  or  Oriental  world.  This  giant  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  come  to  Ireland  and  take 
away  with  him  this  beautiful  woman.  And  so  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that  one  day  he  boards 
his  best  ship,  the  "Ship  of  the  Lofty  Prow"  and  starts  on  his  long  voyage  for  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Meantime  intelligence  reached  Scail  of  this  giant's  visit  to  Ireland  and  its  object.  She  thereupon 
sent  word  to  Cucullan  apprising  him  of  the  fact  and  imploring  his  aid.  This  great  warrior  came 
to  her  aid  and  took  his  stand  on  the  summit  of  Drounvalley  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake.  When  the  giant  came  within  sight  of  this  mountain,  Cucullan  is  represented  as  addressing 
him  and  telling  him  to  abandon  his  project.  The  giant  replies  in  the  negative  and  the  battle 
forthwith  commences.  For  seven  days  the  fierce  fight  continues,  the  combatants  throwing 
poisoned  darts  and  hurling  huge  stones  at  each  other.  Eventually  Cucullan  falls  mortally 
wounded,  and  in  his  death  agony  utters  a  groan  that  is  heard  from  afar  among  the  hills.  Scail 
hears  it  and  knows  its  meaning,  and  rather  than  be  kidnapped  she  rushes  into  the  lake  and  is 
drowned.  The  old  people  say  that  to  this  day  she  lives  in  an  enchanted  palace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  ;  and  that  once  in  every  seven  years  she  is  seen  ;  the  dark  waters  becoming  all  aglow 
with  the  lights  of  the  palace.  Suddenly  the  silence  is  broken  by  a  groan,  as  if  from  one  suffering 
intense  pain,  and  as  suddenly  the  lights  go  out,  and  all  is  dark  again.  After  the  fall  of  Cucullan 
all  the  people  assembled,  buried  him  where  he  fell,  and  raised  above  his  grave  the  huge  cairn 
locally  known  as  Cahir  Cucullan.  This  Cahir  is  a  huge  mound  of  stones  more  or  less  conical 
and  evidently  artificial." 
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Stone  Circle  in  Co.  Louth. — The  above  drawing  is  given  in  Borlase's  Dolmens  of  Ireland, 
described  as  "  at  Dromiskin,  Co.  Louth."  Borlase  gives  no  further  description  of  it.  1  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  this  in  Dromiskin  district.  The  similarity  of  the  circle  in  size, 
in  number  and  position  of  stones  and  in  surroundings  with  that  at  present  existing  in  Ravens- 
dale  Park  is  very  marked.  The  Ravensdale  circle  will  be  found  on  pages  95  and  98  of  this 
Journal  for  1906.  Dromiskin  and  Ravensdale  both  belonged  in  Borlase's  time  to  the  Fortescue 
family  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  Borlase  made  a  slip  in  attributing  the  circle  to  the  former 
place.  Assuming  that  the  picture  is  of  the  Ravensdale  circle,  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  stone 
has  fallen  down  since  the  drawing  was  made. 

H.G.T. 


Viscount  Townsend. 

!  In  the  Irish  poem  by  Maurice  O  Gorman  published  in  the  191 2  Journal  I  expressed  some 
surprise  that  O  Gorman  should  be  so  slavish  in  his  praises  of  Viscount  Townsend.  The  reason 
fof  the  poem  and  the  lavish  praise  is  made  clear  in  a  book  entitled  "  Erin  Quintiana,  or  Dublin 
Ca,stle  and  the  Irish  Parliament  1767-1772,"  by  "  Eblana  "  (Duffy  &  Co.,  Dublin,.  1898).  The 
book  is  a  history  of  the  Townsend  administration.  The  secret  of  O  Gorman's  poem  is  that 
Townsend,  in  order  to  detach  the  Catholics  from  the  patriot  party  in  the  Irish  parliament,  came 
over  with  instructions  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  tolerance  for  Catholics  and  equal  rights  and 
^privileges  for  all,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  retain  a  Catholic  newspaper — Hoey's  Mercury—^ 
as  the  organ  of  his  policy  and  government.  The  ruse  to  a  large  extent  succeeded.  But 
Toxvnsend  privately  opposed  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  as  a  "  dangerous  innovation 
tending  "  to  revive  an  influence  which  it  had  been  the  study  of  the  legislature  to  destroy,"  arid 
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when  a  few  insignificant  measures  were  carried  he  immediately  counterbalanced  it  with  what 
became  known  as  "  Townsend's  Golden  Drops  " — that  is,  an  addition  of  £io  to  the  pension  of 
;^30  a  year  paid  to  any  Popish  priest  duly  converted  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  was  at  this  time  the  great  organ  of  the  patriot  party,  and  its  satires 
on  Townsend  and  his  hirelings  are  in  striking  contrast  with  poor  O  Gorman's  fulsome  flattery. 
Here  are  specimens  : — 

And  next  at  poor  Ireland  they  level  their  blows — 
Poor  Ireland  that  still  has  been  led  by  the  nose, 
And  to  show  they  resolved  both  to  ruin  and  to  fool  her 
They  send  over  Townsend,  that  blockhead,  to  rule  her. 

This  Townsend  they  knew  would  their  purposes  suit. 
For  the  creature  he  was,  and  the  tool  of  Lord  Bute, 
To  wade  through  their  mud  he  could  never  refuse. 
For,  his  character  lost,  he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

And 

O  George  !   what  an  insult  is  this  to  the  realm 
That  such  a  buffoon  should  be  placed  at  the  helm — 
A  wretch  who,  whole  evenings,  can  closeted  sit 
With  mimics  and  sycophants  clubbing  his  wit. 

To  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  period  this  book  provides  most  interesting 
reading. 

H.  Morris. 
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Tliis  portion  is  quite  illegible,  and  is  supplied  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  Isaac  Butler,  circa  1744,  now  in 
the  Library  at  Armagh. 

Diagram  of  the  Inscription  on  the 
BELLEW-NUGENT  1588  CENOTAPH.  In  St.  Nicholas*  Churchyard,  Dundalk. 


(See  L.A.J.,  Vol.  III.,  Part  1,  Page  107). 
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MORTIMER-BRADY  TOMBSTONE  1634, 
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Bibliography  of  Irish  Philology  and  of  Printed  Irish  Literature.    Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.      Browne  &  Nolan,  1913.      Price  4/- 

This  is  a  really  admirable  product  of  Mr.  Best's  industry  and  scholarship.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  appraise  its  accuracy  or  completeness — the  reputation  of  the  author  in  the  world  of  Celtic 
studies,  and  the  official  editorship  of  Mr.  Lyster,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  these ;  but  a  glance 
through  its  pages  makes  one  conscious  of  the  long  patient  labour  it  involved,  and  the  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  possible  sources  and  repositories  of  the  subjects  under  compilation,  and 
also  of  the  immense  value  it  possesses  for  all  students  of  Irish  language,  criticism,  literature, 
legend  and  history. 

It  is  a  classified  catalogue  first  of  everything  that  has  appeared  in  books,  magazines  or  publi- 
cations of  societies  on  the  philology  of  Irish.  And,  secondly,  its  more  lengthy  and  important 
part  of  every  text,  edition  or  reproduction  yet  published  to  the  end  of  the  year  191 2  of  any  and 
every  bit  of  Irish  literature  up  to  but  excluding  the  output  of  the  present  Irish  revival.  Under 
each  heading  is  also  given  all  the  published  studies,  renderings  and  adaptations  of  the  subject 
in  other  languages — -English,  German,  French. 

The  catalogue  does  not  include  manuscripts,  or  manuscript  pieces  unedited,  nor  any  tracts 
in  Latin,  save  translations  from  Irish,  nor  any  recent  translations  from  other  languages  into  Irish, 
but  it  enumerates  all  early  or  mediaeval  translations  into  Irish. 

There  are  seventy- four  pages  in  the  Philology  section,  in  which  the  references  are  grouped 
under  the  headings  Dictionaries,  Etymology,  Phonetics,  Grammars,  Metrics,  Inscriptions, 
Manuscripts,  Old  Irish  Glosses. 

The  "  Literature  "  Catalogue  extends  over  200  pages,  and  the  pieces  are  classified  as  Tales 
and  Sagas,  Poetry,  Religious,  Historical,  Annals,  Philology,  Literature,  Legal,  Miscellaneous, 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  a  page  of  the  bibliography  by  which  we  could  give 
a  clearer  understanding  of  its  scope  and  of  its  convenience  for  reference.  One  is  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  product  of  nine  years'  compiling,  for  information  has  been  collected 
from  so  many  sources,  and  the  search  was  evidently  exhaustive. 

The  issue  of  such  a  book  is  a  creditable  discharge  of  national  duty  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  arising  out  of  its  custodianship  of  the  National  Library. 

J.T.D. 


The  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland.    By  George  Coffey,  Curator  of  the  National 

Museum. 

We  have  only  time  to  give  the  title  of  Mr.  Coffey's  book,  just  published.  From  his  many 
years  of  devotion  to  this  branch  of  study,  his  rare  opportunities,  and  his  careful  method  of  inves- 
tigation and  argument,  as  shown  in  his  previous  works,  we  may  anticipate  a  considerable  store 
of  information  and  very  sound  conclusions  on  Irish  life  and  culture  in  the  earliest  periods. 

.         .  J-T.D. 

K 


®xiv  ^xxxnxal  General  (f^xcxxv^ioxx^ 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  23rd, 
24th  and  25th  July.  Deny  and  its  neighbourhood  being  the  place  selected  on  this  occasion. 
The  party,  numbering  thirty-four,  reached  Derrv  at  10.15  Wednesday  morning,  and  after  a 
light  repast  proceeded  by  motor  char-a-banc  to  Fahan  Graveyard,  thence  to  Buncrana,  and  back 
to  Greenan.  It  was  originally  intended  to  visit  Balleeghan,  but  the  day  was  so  fine  and  the 
party  so  interested  in  the  magnificent  cashel  of  Aileach  and  the  splendid  view  of  Donegal, 
Derry,  and  Tir-owen  from  Greenan  Hill  that  the  proposed  visit  to  Balleeghan  had  to  be 
cancelled,  and  the  party  returned  to  Derry.  After  dinner,  they  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  City  Walls,  many  of  them  armed  with  guide  books.  They  visited  the  Protestant  Cathedral, 
where  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  verger,  and  supplied  with  leaflets  descriptive  of  the 
Cathedral  and  of  the  interesting  objects  of  antiquity  it  contains.  They  next  visited  the  Long 
Tower  Church,  on  the  site  of  Colmcille's  Dubh  Regies.  Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
Walls,  the  party  returned  to  their  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Melville  Hotel,  where  an 
improvised  concert  rounded  off  a  very  pleasant  day.  Early  next  morning  the  excursionists  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  Guildhall,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  fine  Council  Chamber,  the 
marble  panels  in  the  hall,  and  the  other  artistic  features  of  the  interior.  They  then  proceeded 
by  steamer  to  Moville,  on  reaching  which  they  went  to  see  Cooley  Graveyard,  the  ancient 
Domhnach  Bile  founded  by  St.  Patrick  himself.  Here  is  an  ancient  Christian  cross  erected  on  a 
prostrate  slab,  which  was  in  all  probability  a  pagan  idol,  an  emblem  and  memorial  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism.  The  excursionists  rested  here  for  a  long  time,  charmed 
with  the  glorious  view,  and  engaged  in  the  discussion 

"  Of  ancient  deeds,  long  forgot  ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  manners  long  since  changed  and  gone, 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  hath  slept  that  fickle  Fame 
Hath  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled." 

The  party  then  returned  to  Moville,  and  after  lunch  proceeded  by  car  to  Greencastle.  They 
were  surprised  to  find  so  much  of  this  extensive  Norman  stronghold  still  in  existence,  considering 
that  it  is  a  ruin  since  1555.  when  Calvagh  O'Donnell  demolished  it  with  cannon.  Leaving 
Greencastle,  the  excursionists  continued  their  journey  to  Inishowen  Head,  or  Stroov  Head,  and 
thence  returned  to  Moville,  noting  a  peculiar  pillar  stone  on  the  way.  They  returned  to  Derry 
by  steamer,  their  minds  running,  as  they  sailed  up  the  Foyle,  on  Columcille  and  his  little  gray 
bark,  on  Sir  Henry  Dockwra  and  his  4,000  men,  on  the  Boom,  and  the  Siege,  &c.,  until  they 
reached  the  city  sated  with  sight-seeing,  and  with  those  visions  of  a  hazy  past  which  the  places 
seen  called  up.  The  excursionists  were  blest  with  with  two  of  the  finest  days  that  had  occurred 
that  summer.  They  left  the  city  early  on  Friday  morning  delighted  with  their  experiences  of  the 
"  Black  North." 

The  president  of  the  Society  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  its  secretary  and  two  vice-presidents 
were  amongst  the  party,  who  were  as  follows:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Whitworth,  Mrs.  F.  MacCann, 
Miss  MacCann,  Master  Frank  MacCann,  Mrs.  Hamill,  Mr.  John  Hamill,  Mr.  D.  Carolan-Rushe, 
Miss  Lardner,  Miss  Brodigan,  Miss  Culhane,  Miss  Canning,  Mr.  Patrick  Deery,  Mr.  P.  Daly, 
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Miss  Comerford,  Miss  Finnegan,  Miss  Pentony,  Rev.  Thos.  Gogarty,  Rev.  M.  Kerr,  Rev.  J. 
Rogers,  Rev.  J.  Quinn,  Mr.  J  MacArdle,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tempest,  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  Miss  Mooney, 
Mrs.  de  Zaro,  Mrs.  Segrave,  Miss  Segrave,  Miss  Stockwin,  Miss  Hickev,  Rev.  James  O'Dolan, 
Dr.  Steen,  Joseph.  T.  O'Dolan,  and  Henry  Morris.  The  following  leaflet  was  supplied  to  the 
excursionists  as  a  kind  of  guide  to  the  various  places  they  were  to  see  or  visit. 

OMAGH  (the  sacred  plain).  The  "sacred  plain"  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
not  visible  from  the  railway  line.  From  here  the  river  Struil  (Irish  Sruil,  a  stream  accompanies 
the  travellers  all  the  way  to  Derry.  Between  Newtownstewart  and  Strabane  it  is  joined  by  the 
River  Derg,  and  the  united  streams  are  then  called  the  Mourne. 

NEWTOWNSTEWART  (the  new  town).  Shortly  after  passing  Omagh  may  be  observed  on 
the  left  front  a  tall  conical  mountain.  This  is  Slieve  Truim  of  Irish  song  and  story.  In  Ossianic 
literature  there  is  a  long  poem  called  "  The  Chase  of  Slieve  Truim.  The  mountain  is  now 
better  known  by  the  slang  name  "  Bessy  Bell."  It  rises  right  behind  Newtownstewart,  and 
behind  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  It  is  crowned  by  a  chambered  cairn  like 
that  on  Slieve  Gullion,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  chamber  in  the  cairn  was  torn  open  and  the 
stones  thrown  about  in  the  most  wanton  fashion,  and  if  report  speaks  true  this  was  done  by 
persons  who  should  have  known  better.  On  a  little  round  hill  above  Newtownstewart  may  be 
seen  a  fort  and  the  remains  of  a  castle.  This  was  O'Neill's  country,  and  this  was  on?  of  the 
O'Neill's  castles.  When  the  present  town  began  to  arise  nearer  the  river  it  was  called  Newtown 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  settlement  on  the  hill. 

STRABANE  (the  green  holm).  After  passing  Sion  Mills  the  traveller  can  observe  on  the 
left  front  a  tall  ridge  running  west,  crowned  by  a  little  cairn.  This  is  Croghan  Hill  Some 
historical  writer  has  called  this  one  of  the  storm  centres  of  Tirconaill.  Here  Ith,  uncle  of 
Milesius,  who  had  come  from  Braganza  in  Spain  was  murdered  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danaans,  and 
here  the  Cinel  Conaill  or  clansmen  of  Donegal  gathered  like  dark  clouds  whenever  O'Donnell 
made  a  hosting  or  expedition  into  Tir-owen.  Many  a  bloody  fray  occurred  on  the  slopes  of  that 
now  peaceful  hill.  This  town  grew  up  around  the  Castle  of  Turlough  Luineach  O'Neill,  the 
O'Neill  chief  who  preceded  Hugh  O'Neill.  Here  was  the  last  outpost  of  the  O'Neill  power,  and 
across  the  river  at  Lifford  scowled  the  O'Donnell  castle,  and  for  centuries  this  valley  was  the 
constant  scene  of  fierce  border  warfare. 

KNOCKAVOE  (the  Hill  of  Bove  Dearg).  Bove  was  a  Tuatha  De  Danaan  chief,  and  grand- 
father of  the  children  of  Lir.  This  hill,  which  overlooks  Strabane  on  the  east,  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  battle  in  1522  between  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  in  which  O'Neill  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.    Like  the  victory  of  Balleeghan,  it  was  the  result  of  a  night  attack  by  O'Donnell. 

LIFFORD  (Bearr's  Half).  Here  Manus  O'Donnell,  grandfather  of  Red  Hugh,  built  in  1527 
the  Castle  of  the  Three  Enemies,  and  in  this  same  castle  he  compiled  his  "Life  of  Columcille," 
now  in  the  Bodlean  Library,  Oxford.  This  castle  was  treacherously  delivered  to  the  English  by 
Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  who  for  his  reward  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  died  there  in  1626  after  eighteen  years'  captivity.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  this  historic 
castle  left,  its  very  site  being  doubtful. 

CLONLEIGH  (the  gray  meadow).  Shortly  after  leaving  Strabane  will  be  seen  a  graveyard 
on  a  round  lov/  hillock  to  the  left  of  the  railway  line.  Here  on  this  beautiful  little  island  hill 
Colrricille  founded  one  of  his  numerous  monasteries. 

BINION  HILL  (the  peak  or  summit).  This  conspicious  hill  is  seen  on  left  of  railway  some 
miles  north  of  Lifford.  Here  were  ambushed  a  party  of  O'Donnells — viz.,  thirty  horse  and  two 
companies  of  gallowglasses  when  Shane  O'Neill  marched  past  in  pride  to  the  shores  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  when  night  and  sleep  had  settled  down  on  Shane's  army  this  small  party  swooped 
down  the  slopes  of  Binion  and  fell  on  the  sleeping  foe,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  sleepers. 

AILEACH  (the  stone  house  (?)).  The  remains  of  the  stone  cashel,  called  Greenan,  crown 
the  summit  of  a  hill  802  feet  high.  Here  the  kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  race  established 
their  rule.  Here,  too,  the  early  Milesian  dynasties  had  their  stronghold.  Rory  the  great  was 
Ard  Ri  here  in  87  B.C.  From  him  were  descended  the  Clanna  Rory,  who  governed  until 
323  A.D.,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Three  Collas,  and  driven  into  Antrim  and  Down. 
The  Collas  were  defeated  by  the  four  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  about  400  A.D.,  and 
the  house  of  Niall  was  founded,  and  this  house  ruled  Ireland  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries, 
and  ruled  Ulster  down  till  1603.  The  two  most  famous  sons  of  Niall  were  Owen  and  Conall. 
Owen  got  Tir  Owen  (Tyrone) — i.e.,  Owen's  Country,  and  Innishowen,  (Owen's  island), 
and  Conall  got  Tir  Conaill  (Conall's  Country).  St.  Patrick  baptised  Owen  at  Aileach  in 
442  A.D.,  and  thereafter  he  spent  two  months  around  Fahan ;  then  moved  farther  north  into 
Innishowen,  where  he  spent  forty  days.  Owen  died,  and  was  buried  at  Iskaheen  (the  gentle 
water)  in  465.  There  is  yet  a  holy  well  at  Iskaheen,  but  the  site  of  Owen's  grave  is  unknown. 
Iskaheen  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Aileach,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Before  the  rise  of 
the  O'Neill's,  the  MacLoughlins  were  the  greatest  representatives  of  the  dynasty  of  Hy  Niall 
/—Niall's  descendants).  It  was  from  Aileach  that  Murtough  MacLoughlin  set  forth  on  his 
famous  circuit  of  Ireland  with  1,000  men  clad  in  leather,  hence  his  sobriquet  "  Murtough  of 
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the  L(j;itlu'r  ('K);iks."  lie  collccled  iIk;  rcnits  and  hoslaj^cs  ol  liclaiul.  This  "Hector  of  the 
West,"  as  the  annaHsts  style  him,  was  killed  A.l).  941,  at  Ardee  while  fighting  "the 
Lord  of  the  l'\)reigners."  Another  MacLoughlin  was  the  last  n6rth(!rn  Ard  Ri,  and  Dervorgilla 
"  the  faithless  bride  of  Breffni  "  was  his  daughter.  The  Book  of  Lecan  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
forty-four  kings  of  Aileach  and  the  annals  teem  with  notices  of  events  that  happened  there.  In 
iioi  1\I  iirt()ii,u;h  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster,  grandson  of  Brian  Born,  marched  into  Irinishowen  and 
diMuolislicd  Aileach  in  rtn-iMige  for  Kincora,  which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  before  by 
Dona!  IM ac Loughlin,  And  O'i^rien  commanded  each  of  his  soldiers  to  carry  back  to  Munster 
a  stone  of  the  demolished  fortress. 

Then  the  King  to  the  blue  north  his  wrathful  face  turned, 

And  Aileach,  the  pompous,  to  ashes  he  burned  ; 
And  his  clansmen  returned,  each  bearing  a  stone 

Of  the  proud  palace  walls  by  his  vengeance  o'erthrown. 

This  is  the  last  notice  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  annals  of  Aileach  as  a  Royal  residence,  and 
it  appears  ne^er  to  have  been  re-built.  "The  towers  of  Rome,"  writes  the  late  Dr.  O'Doherty, 
"  did  not  fling  their  shadows  over  the  yellow  Tiber  till  ten  centurfes  after  the  first  De  Danaan 
palace  had  been  erected  at  Aileach,  and  it  was  centuries  old  before  Solomon  had  raised  his 
magnificent  temple  in  the  sacred  city  of  Sion."  From  Aileach  may  be  seen  the  Castle  of 
Burt,  the  principal  residence  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  and  also  the  ruins  of 
Inch  Castle  and  Elagh  Castle. 

FAHAN,  called  also  Othan  the  Great,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  lesser  Othan.  Othan, 
or  Fahan,  means  a  shelter — a  most  appropriate  name.  Here  an  abbey  was  founded  by  Colm- 
cille  in  599  A.D.,  and  St.  Mura  of  the  race  of  Niall  was  its  first  abbot.  In  the  churchyard 
here  is  a  remarkable  carved  slab,  or  table  cross,  thought  by  some  to  originally  mark  St. 
Mura's  grave.  West  face :  cross,  interlacings,  and  two  human  figures.  East  face :  cross, 
bosses,  and  interlacings.  A  short  distance  off  is  St.  Mura's  holy  well,  his  bed  and  penitential 
station. 

BUNCRANA  (the  estuary  of  the  Cranagh  River).  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
O'Dohertys.  Opposite  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Swilly  is  seen  Rathmullan,  whence  Hugh 
Roe  O'Donnell  was  kidnapped  in  1587.    It  was  the  site  of  a  Carmelite  convent. 

BALLEEGHAN  (the  town  of  the  gentle  face).  Here  in  1557  Shane  O  Neill  pitched 
his  camp  preparatory  to  crossing  the  Swilly  to  reduce  O'Donnell  to  submission.  He  had 
with  him  "all  the  Irish  and  English"  the  Four  Masters  say  "from  Dundalk  to  Lifford." 
During  the  night  his  sleeping  camp  was  attacked  by  a  small  contingent  of  O'Donnell's  followers 
from  Binion  Hill,  and  his  whole  army  was  scattered  like  chaff,  great  numbers  being  slain. 
O'Neill  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  marching  all  night  reached  friendly  Tir-owen 
territory  by  the  following  morning.  Bones  are  still  dug  up  in  the  fields  around  this  spot, 
O'Neill  meditated  vengeance,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1567.  he  came  back  again,  and  near 
this  place  occurred  the  battle  of  the  Fearsat,  where  O'Neill  was  utterly  vanquished.  The 
ruins  of  the  Gothic  church  of  Balleeghan  occupy  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  monastery. 

COOLMORE  (the  great  hill-back).  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  boom  which  the 
Jacobites  constructed  across  the  river  during  the  Siege.  The  place  is  still  marked  by  a  cross 
on  the  wall,  and  a  local  residence  is  called  "  Boom  Hall."  It  was  also  here  at  Coolmore 
that  Sir  Henry  Dockwra  landed  in  1601  with  4.000  men. 

MOVILLE  (the  plain  of  the  old  tree,  probably  a  sacred  tree,  or  one  held  by  some  kind 
of  reverence).  The  Domhnach  Bile,  or  Church  of  the  Tree,  on  River  Bradagh,  near  Moville, 
was  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  Here  grew  up  a  very  wealthy  monastery.  St.  Finnian  was 
one  of  its  abbots.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  812.  The  place  is  now  called  Cooley, 
and  near  the  graveyard  is  a  Celtic  cross  with,  it  is  said,  the  impression  of  Saint  Patrick's 
foot  oh  the  pedestal. 

GREENCASTLE  was  erected  by  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster  in  1305.  Waher  De  Burgo, 
son  of  Sir  William  De  Burgo,  died  of  hunger  in  this  castle  in  1332,  having  been  imprisoned 
here  by  the  "  Brown  Earl."  Walter's  skeleton  is  shown  on  the  Arms  of  Derry  city.  A  great 
slaughter  took  place  opposite  Greencastle  on  the  Derry  side  in  1433,  when  MacDonald  and 
O'Neill  attacked  O'Donnell. 

INNISHOWEN  HEAD  (called  also  Stroov  Head,  and  anciently  Struv  Brontoir).  Tradition 
has  it  that  Colmcille  miraculously  cured  a  man  suffering  from  a  thorn  at  a  stream  in  this 
place.  Not  far  from  here  was  born  the  great  Irish  actor,  Macklin,  whose  real  name  was 
MacLoughlin.  Another  native  of  this  neighbourhood  was  Henry  O'Doherty,  Sarsfield's  secretary, 
who  drew  up  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 


H.  MORRIS. 
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15 nn  Senliiau  ^itii&  Report,  1913. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  Museum. 

The  most  important  event  to  chronicle  is  the  sale  by  auction  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  London, 
on  May  19-23,  of  the  large  and  important  Collection  of  Irish  stone,  bronze  and  gold  antiquities 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  M.R.I. A.,  of  Cork.  The  Council  of  our  Society  organised  a  special 
fund  to  buy  and  so  retain  in  Ireland  whatever  objects  they  could.  The  sum  subscribed  reached 
£97  3s.  od.,  including  £^0  from  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  A  list  of  the  subscribers  was  published  in 
the  local  papers,  and  is  attached  to  this  report.  Advice  was  sought  from  and  most  kindly  given 
by  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  the  Municipal  Museum,  Belfast,  and  others,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Fund  was  instructed  to  attend  the  sale  and  to  use  the  money  to  the  best 
advantage.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  collection,  the  extensive  advertising  of  the  sale  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  buyers,  the  prices  reached  were  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
objects,  so  that  our  original  tentative  selection  had  to  be  daily  recast. 

The  following  were  eventually  acquired  : — 

LIST  OF  ANTIQUITIES  PURCHASED  AT  "  DAY  "  SALE. 
17  stone  Celts  of  various  sizes. 

14  stone  Chisels  and  Hones.  ■■ 

1  stone  Axe-head. 
16  flint  Arrow-heads. 

2  fiat  copper  Celts. 

3  fine  flat  bronze  Celts. 

I  flat  bronze  Celt  faintly  ornamented. 

1  do.,       do.      with  rudimentary  flange. 
3  winged  bronze  Celts — various. 

2  deeply  winged  (palstave)  bronze  Celts. 

2  large  and  3  small  socketted  and  looped  bronze  Celts. 
I  bronze  "  Rapier"  blade,  isHns.  long. 

1  fine  leaf-shaped  bronze  Sword^  21 J  ins.  long. 

2  leaf-shaped  bronze  Spear-heads  with  loops. 

3  very  small  bronze  Spear  or  javelin-heads 

1  heavy  penannular  "  Bracelet." 

8  straight  bronze  Pins,  with  heads. 

9  assorted  bronze  Pins,  &c.,  from  crannogs. 

2  large  ornamented  bronze  Pins  with  loops. 

4  bronze  Ring-pins,  with  ornamented  rings. 
2  fine  bronze  penannular  Brooches  (fibulae). 
2  bronze  penannular  Brooches. 

I  large  bronze  penannular  Brooch  or  fibula. 

These  are  now  arranged  in  special  cases  at  the  Museum  with  descriptive  cards  and  make  the 
collection  much  more  complete  in  representative  weapons  and  ornaments  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
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Periods.  The  Hon.  Secretary  w.is  greatly  assisted  by  the  kind  help  and  advice  of  Count  Plunkett, 
Dr.  Coltey  and  Mr.  K.  K.  Armstrong  of  the  National  Museum,  Mr.  Arthur  Deane  of  the  Belfast 
Museum,  Mr.  Alec.  Wilson,  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Henry  Morris  of  Derry. 

The  building  and  fort  are  in  good  condition.  The  roofs  have  been  leaking  in  places,  but 
instructions  have  been  given  for  a  complete  overhaul  and  for  raising  the  turret  chimney  to  carry 
the  smoke  clear  of  the  Hat  roof. 

The  garden  and  shrubs,  in  spite  of  handicap  of  wind  and  position,  are  looking  well. 

Chemical  fire-extinguishers  have  been  placed  on  each  floor  of  the  Museum.  The  building 
and  contents  are  insured  against  fire. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  for  the  ten  months,  from  January  ist  to  October 
31st,  1913,  were  as  follows  : — adults,  655  ;  children,  65 — total,  720. 

The  Cuchulainn  Shield  Football  Competition  was  damped  this  year  by  inclement 
weather  at  several  of  the  matches,  but  the  sum  of  £'2$  raised  thereby  with  the  kind  co-operation 
of  the  Louth  County  Board  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association,  (to  whom  the  perpetual  challenge 
shield  was  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Bellingham),  is  a  very  welcome  and  indeed  indispensable  help 
to  the  Fund.  The  Shield  was  won  this  year  by  the  Dundalk  Young  Ireland  Team,  and  was 
formally  presented  to  them  by  our  President  at  the  Oriel  Bazaar  on  June  26th. 

The  Museum  is  much  indebted  to  Count  Plunkett  and  the  National  Museum  for  the  gift  of 
over  50  beautiful  photographs  of  Irish  crosses,  forts,  churches  and  of  the  finest  of  the  objects 
in  the  Irish  Antiquities  section  of  the  Museum  in  Dublin.  It  is  intended  to  have  them  suitably 
framed  when  all  have  been  received. 

The  article  in  last  year's  Journal  by  Mr.  Morris  has  been  reprinted  with  additions  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Weapons  and  Ornaments  and  is  on  sale  at  the  Museum. 

The  caretaker,  Owen  Gernon,  continues  to  look  after  the  Museum  and  grounds  with  diligence 
and  intelligent  interest. 

The  Council  desire  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Bellingham  for  laurels  and  shrubs,  and  Mr.  Randal 
Donaldson  for  flower  roots. 

As  this  Journal  appears  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  the  Hon.  Treasurer's  report 
and  balance  sheet  for  191 3  will  be  found  in  next  issue. 

Harry  G.  Tempest,  Hon.  Sec. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  "  DAY  "  COLLECTION  FUND. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute 
Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart. 
Henry  Morris,  Derry 
J.  T.  Dolan.  M.A.,  Ardee  . . 
Harry  G.  Tempest.  Dundalk 
E.  R.  M'Clintock-Dix,  Dublin 
Rev.  Canon  M'Glone 
W.  O'Reilly,  R.M.,  Crossdoney 
Rev.  M.  Collins,  C.SS.R.,  Dundalk 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Whitworth,  Blackrock 
Mrs.  F.  M'Cann,  Dundalk 
Mrs.  Bailey,  Blackrock 
Edward  Ward,  Dundalk  . . 
Miss  L.  Finegan,  Drogheda 
Rev.  Jas.  Quinn,  C.C.,  Dundalk 


£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

£  s.  d. 

James  Buckley,  London  . .  o  10  o 

S.  H.  Moynagh,  Dundalk  o  10  o 

Rev,  P.  Lyons,  Adm.,  Dundalk  050 
Rev.  P.  J.  E.  Byrne,  S.M.,  Dundalk  050 

Rev.  H  Tohall,  B.D.,  Dundalk  050 

Rev.  M.  Kerr,  C.C.,  Dundalk  050 

Mrs.  M'lvor,  Ardee         . .  050 

M.  Comerford,  Dundalk  050 

P.  L.  Macardle,  Dundalk  050 

Rev.  F.  Carolan,  P.P.,  Tullyallen  050 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Johnson,  Dundalk  026 

C,  J.  Mills,  Dundalk        . .  026 

G.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Dundalk  026 

Thos.  Hollywood,  Dundalk  026 

From  Restoration  Fund  10    o  o 


£97    3  o 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

To  General  Collection  :  Coins,  cinder  from  St.  Pierre  volcano  and  O'Connell  medal, 
from  John  Taa^e,  Dundalk.  Coins,  from  Trevor  Tempest,  Dundalk.  Lead  ore  from  Creggan 
mine,  from  Mr.  Kieran,  Waterlodge.  Jaws  of  a  shark  and  South  African  native  club,  from 
J.  Morris,  Customs  Officer,  Dundalk.  Autographs  of  Henry  Grattan,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Lord  Norhury.  &c.,  from  P.  Crossle,  Dundalk.  Bank  token,  from  John  Lynch,  Milestown,  Casile- 
hellingham.  Dundalk  token  "  P.  Hanratty,  Earl  St.,"  from  P.  McDonnell,  V.S.,  Dundalk. 
Queen  Anne  Shilling  and  bird's  eggs,  from  P.  O'Connell,  Dundalk.  Muzzle-loading  gun,  powder 
flask  and  pewter  cup,  from  Miss  Waiters,  Diamond  House,  Donaghmore.  Two  Roman  lamps, 
Indian  lamps,  Indian  brass  ewer,  pieces  of  Italian  marble,  shells,  &c.,  from  Sir  H.  Bellirrgham. 
Coins,  from  Pat  Maguire,  Castletown,  Joseph  Hughes,  late  of  Seatown,  and  James  Breen,  Knock- 
bride,  Bailieborough.  Copper  ore  from  Beauparc,  from  John  O'Hagan,  Belfast  Bank,  Dundalk. 
Lithographic  stone  with  original  drawings  of  plates  of  ancient  monuments  for  "  The  Shrines 
and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and  New  World,"  and  Pownall's  pamphlet  on  Stump,  from  James 
Buckley,  Wimbledon.  Impressions  of  old  Corporation  seal  of  Enniskillen,  from  H.  G.  Tempest. 
Facsimiles  of  old  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  manuscripts,  from  Mr.  Rigney,  Dundalk. 

Dundalk  Roll  of  Freemen  and  old  Corporation  Minute  Book  1831-38,  from  J.  W.  Turner  M.A,, 
Dundalk . 

Vallencey's  Miscellanea.  Vol.  I.,  and  a  Drogheda  printed  book  "  Appeal  for  Distressed 
Curates,  from  P.  Crossle,  Dundalk. 

Mounted  head  of  a  Garwal  Crocodile  from  Central  Africa,  Kaffir  hats  and  head  rest,  large 
Eastern  drum,  South  African  bottle,  there  pairs  of  deer  horns,  &c.,  from  Mrs.  Barton,  Farndreg, 
on  loan. 

American  army  sword,  said  to  have  been  Thomas  Francis  Meagher's,  from  Jas.  Hanratty, 
Liverpool. 

Cast  of  a  fine  bronze  spear-head  in  Belfast  Museum,  from  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I. A.,  Belfast. 
This  has  been  fitted  with  a  handle. 

Two  old  silver  buckles  and  an  officer's  badge  of  Louth  Militia,  all  from  the  Day  Collection 
from  Alec  Wilson,  Belfast. 

Old  Irish  shoe  (portions  of),  dug  up  at  Clonmacnoise,  from  Mrs.  A.  S.  Green,  LL.D.,  London. 

Two  stone  celts  and  framed  copies  of  the  plates  of  medals,  and  stone,  bronze,  gold  and  silver 
antiquities  from  catalogues  of  the  "  Day  "  Sale,  from  Sir  Henry  Bellingham. 

Stone  celt  dug  up  at  Drumleck,  from  A.  A.  Jeffers,  Drumleck,  Castlebellingham. 

Models  of  two  of  the  Monasterboice  and  Clonmacnoise  High  Crosses,  with  descriptive 
leaflets,  from  Miss  Comer  ford,  Dundalk. 

North- American  flint  arrow-heads  from  the  "  Day  "  Collection,  from  H.  G.  Tempest. 

To  Magrath  Collection  : — Writing  Desk  of  William  Brett,  author  of  "  Reminiscences 
of  Louth."  Framed  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Ehas  Thackeray,  Vicar  of  Dundalk.  1803-1854. 
Collection  of  280  pressed  Ferns,  Sec,  from  South  Sea  Islands.  Ancient  Key,  found  in  ruins  of 
Castle  Roche.  Handloom  Shuttle.  Sword  found  under  an  old  tree  uprooted  by  storm  at  White- 
mill,  Faughart.  Indian  Chief's  "  baton,"  presented  by  James  Norton.  J. P.  Shell  used  in  Boer 
War.  A  large  number  of  Fossils,  Spar  and  Quartz.  Piece  of  Fossil  Coral  found  near  Lighthouse 
in  Dundalk  Bay,  presented  by  Miss  Una  Magrath. 

To  Loan  Collection  :  To  Morris  Collection,  from  Henry  Morris,  Derry.  A  large  cast- 
bronze  curved  trumpet,  mouthpiece  missing,  dug  up  in  a  bog  three  miles  N.W.  of  Garrison,  Co. 
Fermanagh. 

Pike-head  ('41)  and  bullet  mould,  from  Andrew  Devin,  Mandistown. 

For  General  Uses  :  Two  water  barrels,  making  4  in  all,  from  T.  C.  Macardle,  J. P., 
Dundalk. 
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OB  jEcrs. 

I.  To  preserve,  examine,  and  illustrate  all 
ancient  monuments  and  memorials  of  County 
Louth,  and  adjoining  districts. 

II.  To  study  the  arts,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  past  to  which  these  monuments  belong. 

III.  To  find  out  all  that  is  ascertainable 
about  the  history  of  Louth  and  surrounding 
districts. 

IV.  To  establish  a  museum  or  museums  in 
the  County  where  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  may  be  preserved. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Louth 
Archaeological  Society,"  and  shall  be  non- 
political  and  non-i.ectarian. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary 
Members,  Members  and  Associates. 

3.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Honorary 
Members  shall  be  10/-  ;  of  Members,  5/- 

4.  All  Subscriptions  fall  due  and  are  pay- 
able in  the  January  of  each  year. 

5.  Every  Honorary  Member  and  Member 
has  the  right  of  free  admission  to  all  Meetings 
and  Lectures  of  the  Society,  and  also  of 
receiving  a  copy  of  all  publications  of  the 
Society. 

6.  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  a 
President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Treas., 
Hon.  Sec,  and  a  Council  of  ten,  of  which 
four  shall  form  a  quorum. 

7.  The  Officers  are  ex-offtcio  Members  of 
the  Council. 

8.  Only  Hon.  Members  or  Members  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council. 

9.  The  Of&cers  and  Council  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Hon.  Members  and  Members  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  in  each  year,  the 
date  of  such  Meeting  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

ga.  If  thought  desirable  by  the  Coimcil 
the  positions  of  Editor  of  Journal  and  Hon. 
Secretary  may  be  separate  of&ces,  each 
entitling  to  a  seat  on  the  Council,  and  an 
Advisory  Board  of  three  be  appointed  by 
Council  to  assist  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 

10.  The  Society  shall  meet  four  times  in 
each  year,  on  such  days  as  the  Council  shall 
consider  most  convenient,  when  lectures  may 
be  delivered  or  papers  read  and  discussed  on 
historical  or  archaeological  subjects,  and 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  may  be 
examined. 

11.  Besides  these  General  Meetings  the 
Council  may  arrange  for  Evening  Meetings, 
for  reading  and  discussing  papers,  and  also 
for  excursions  to  places  of  historical  or  anti- 
quarian interest. 

12.  The  General  Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  not  be  held  in  the  same  town,  but  shall 
circulate  among  three  or  four  of  the  most 
important  centres  in  the  County.  At  each 
General  Meeting  the  place  of  the  next  such 
Meeting  shall  be  decided  on. 

PAPERS. 

13.  No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the 
Society  without  being  first  submitted  to  and 
approved  of  by  the  Council. 

14.  All  matters  concerning  existing  reli- 
gious or  political  differences  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  papers  to  be  read  and  the  discussions 
to  be  held  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

15.  The  Council  shall  determine  the  order 
in  which  the  papers  shall  be  read,  and  also 
those  papers,  or  the  parts  thereof,  which  shall 
be  published. 

16.  All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall 
thenceforth  be  the  property  of  the  Society. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

17.  The  Council  shall  issue — provided  the 
funds  permit — at  least  one  journal  or  publi- 
cation during  the  year,  containing  such  papers 
or  parts  of  digests  of  papers,  and  other  matter 
relating  to  the  Society  or  its  proceedings,  as 
the  Council  shall  consider  fit. 

GENERAL. 

18.  Amendments,  or  addition  to  the  objects, 
constitution,  and  rules  of  the  Society,  can 
only  be  made  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

19.  Only  Hon.  Members  or  Members  can 
propose  such  amendments  or  additions  ;  and 
notice  of  any  such  motions  must  be  lodged 
with  the  Hon.  Sec.  at  least  one  month  before 
the  date  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
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